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PEEFAOB. 


Tins Analysis of Bacok’s ^ Advancement of Learn- 
ing ’ is based upon the Text Books at present in use, 
viz. Maekby’s edition (Longmaks & Co.), Weight’s 
edition (Claeeijidon Press), and Kitciiin’s edition 
(Bell & Co.). 

It is not intended as a substitute for these Tc*xt 
Books, but as subsidiary to their use. 

Though doubtless it is desirable tliat the student 
should make his own analysis, yet in this special 
case the difficulties of Bacon’s style and phraseology 
preclude the attempt on the part of many readers. 

The aim of the writer has been to make this 
Analysis neither too copious nor too meagre. 

Hence, for most of the illustrations the student 
must consult his Text Book. 

The most peculiar words used by Bacon are 
given with their meanings annexed. 

Definitions or their equivalents are given in 
Bacon’s own words, with explanations where needed. 

Latin phrases are given in English where neces- 
sary or desirable. 


VI 


PEEFACE. 


The tabular schemes belonging to each book 
have been broken up in detail to meet the various 
sections to which they belong. 

In many places, where obscurity prevails, the 
Analysis has been worked from the De Augmentis 
Scmitiarum, the treatise in nine books on the 
Advancement of Learning^ greatly expanded and 
carefully coi’rected, which Bacoist published nearly 
twenty years later. 

The English has been made as easy and consecu- 
tive as possible, for the purpose not only of specially 
assisting the student, but of encouraging the general 
reader, who may wish with less effort to get some 
general impression of the scope of BACOif’s work. 
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ANALYSIS 

OP 

BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OE LEARNING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

THE BAOOHIAK PIULOSOPm'. 
s Introduction, to the XfitGinituro of liluropo, vol. iii, p 21 ^ 

1.^ It is not^ exactly known at wliat, age Bacon first 
conceived tlie scheme of a comprehensive idiilosojdiy, but 
it was, by his own account, very early in life. Sucli noble 
ideas are most congenial to the sanguine spirit of youth, 
and to its ignorance of the extent of labour it nndertakt!s! 
In the dedication ol‘the Novum Organon to James in .1(520 
he says that ho had been about some such work near 
thirty years ago, ^ so as I made no haste. Afid the 
reason,’ he adds, ^ why I have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because I number 
my days, and would have it saved. Tliere is another 
reason of my so doing, which is to try whether I can get 
help in one intended part of this wox'k, namely, the com- 
piling of a natural and experimental history, which must 
be the main foundation of a truo and active philosophy.’ 
He may be presumed at least to have made a very con- 
siderable progress in his undertaking before the close of 
f B 


Tinw of iis 
conception. 




f 



2 THE BACONIAJT PIIILOSOPIiy. 

tbe sixteenth century. But it was first promulgated tc 
the world by the publication of his Treatise on thi 
Advancement of Learning^ in 1605. In this, indeed, the 
whole of the Baconian philosophy may be said to bo im- 
plicitly contained, except, perhaps, the second book of the 
Novum Organon. In 1623 he published Ids more cele- 
brated Latin translation of this work, if it is not rather 
to be deemed a new one, entitled De Augmentls ScienHanmi. 

I find upon comparison, that more than two-thirds of this 
treatise are a version, with slight interpolation or omission, 
from the Advancement of Learning^ the remainder being 
new matter. 

Tnstaiiratio 2. The Jnstauratio Magna had been already publisliod 
Magna. 1620, while Lord Bacon was still chaiKadlor. Fifteen : 

years had elapsed since he gave to tlie world his Advance’- \ 
ment of Learning^ the first-fruits of such a.stonishing 
vigour of philosophical genius, that, inconcHUvahle as the 
completion of the scheme Jie liad even tlum laid down in 
prospect for his new philosojiliy l)y any siugkj effort must ; 
appear, we may be disappointed at the. great deficiencies j 
which this latter work exhibits, and whicli ho was not 
destined to fill i^p. But ho had passed the interval in 
active life and in dangerous paths, deserting, as in truth 
he had all along been prone to do, the ^ shady spaces of 
philosophy,^ as Milton calls them, for the court of a sove- 
reign, who, with some real learning, was totally iiatapahlo | 
of sounding the depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or even of ; 
estimating his genius. . 

Course of studying the Baconian philosophy I 

would be to read attentively the Advancement of Learn’- '\ 
Bacon. ingi next to take the treatise De Augment is ^ comparing it | 

'''' alii:jalong with the former; and afterwards to proceed to the I 

^ iNovum Organou, A less degree of regard has usually ' 

. been paid to the Centurm of Natural Eutonj^ wiiich are | 

the least important of his writings, or even tO' the other ^ | 
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pliilosopliical fragments, some of which contain very ex- 
cellent passages; yet such in great measure as will he 
found substantially in other parts of his works. The most 
remarkable are the Cogitata et Visa, It must be said 
that one who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will not 
disdain his repetitions, which sometimes by variation of 
phrase throw light upon each other. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Latin works were translated from the 
original English by several assistants, among whom George 
Herbert and Hobbes have been named, under the author’s 
superintendence. The Latin style of these writings is 
singularly concise, energetic, and impressive, but fre- 
quently crabbed, uncouth, and obscure. So that read 
with more admiration of the sense than delight in the 
manner of delivering it. But Eawlky, in his life of 
Bacon, informs us that he had seen about twelve auto- 
graphs of the JVamm Organon^ wrought up, and irnprovf.'d 
year by year till it reached tlie shape in which it was pul)- 
lished, and he does not intimate that those were in 
English, unless the praise he immediately afterwards 
bestows on his English style may be thought to warrant 
that supposition. I do not know that we have positive*, 
evidence as to any of the Latin works being translations 
from English except the treatise De Aug7yientis, 


II. 

SKETCH OF THE TBEA.TISE ‘DE AITGMENTIS 
SCIENTIABUM..^ 

, (Hallam’s Introd, to the Literature of Europe', vol. iii. p. 36.) 

1. The Advancement of Learning is divided into two 
books only : the treatise Be Augmeniis Scientiarum into nine. 
The first of these in the latter is introductory, and designed * 
to remove prejudices against the search after truth, by indi- 
cating tbe causes which had hithe!rto obstructed it. In the 

B 2 



History. 


Poetr>^ 


Duj?ald 

Stewarc. 


4 SKETCH OF THE TREATISE EE AUGMENTIS.' 

second book be lays down bis celebrated partition of buman 
learning into History^ Poetry, and Pbilosopby, according to 
tbe faculties of tbe mind respectively concerned in them ; 
tbe memory^ imagination^ and reason, 

2. Histoey is natural or civil, under the latter of which 
ecclesiastical and literary histories are comprised. These 
again fill into regular subdivisions, all of %vhich he treats 
in a summary manner and points out the deficiencies 
which ought to be supplied in many departments of his- i 
tory. 

3. Poetry succeeds in the last chapter of the same book,’ 
but by coniining the name to fictitious narrative, except 
as to ornaments of -style, which he refers to a diinu’ent part : 
of his subject, he much limited his views of that literature, 
even if it were true, as it certainly is not, that the irnagina- 
tion alone, in any ordinary use of the word, is th<i medium 
of political emotion. The word emotion^ indeed, is suffi- 
cient to show that Bacon should either Iiave excluded ; 
poetry altogether from his enumeration of sciences and I 
learning, or taken into consideration otluT faculties of the 
soul than those which are merely intellectual 

4. Stewart has praised with justice a short but beauti- 
ful paragraph concerning poetry (under whicli title may ’ 
be comprehended all the various creations of tlie faculty of ^ 
imagination at least as they are manifested by words,) ■ 
wherein Bacon ' has exhausted everything that p]iiIosoj)hy s 
and good sense have yet had to offer on the siihiect of ; 
what has since been called tbe hrm iiUaV The sam<i ! 
eminent writer and admirer of Bacon observes that D^Ai.em- I 
BERT improved upon the Baconian arnmgemcnt by classing I 
the fine arts together with poetry* Injustice has been done 
to painting and music, especially the former, when, in the 
fourth book De Angmentis they were counted as mere 
artea voluptarice mhox^i-mU to a sort of Epicurean gratifi- 
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cation o£ the senses, and only somewhat more liberal than 
cookery or cosmetics. 


5. In the third book, science having been divided into Natural 
theological and philosophical, and the former, or whjit 
regards revealed religion, being postponed lor the present, physics, 
he lays it down that all philosophy relates to God, or to 
nature, or to man. 

6. Under Natural Theology, as a sort of ap]-)endix-, he 
reckons the science or theory of angels and superhuman 
spirits ; a more favourite theme, especially as treated 
independently of revelation, in the ages that precede Lord 
Bacon than it has been since. 


7. Natural Philosophy is speculative or practical, the 
former divided into FhysioSj in a particular sense, and 
Metaphysics, ^ one of which inquireth and handleth the 
material and efiicient causes ; the other handleth the formal 
and final causes.’ Hence Physics dealing with particular 
instances, and regarding only the elfocts produced, is pre- 
carious in its conclusions, and does not reach the stable 
causes of causation. 

*Limus nt hie diirescit, et haec at cera liqncscit 
TJno eoclcmque igni.’ 


8, Metaphysics, to which word he gave a sense as 
remote from that which it bore in the Aristotelian schools 
as from that in which it is commonly employed at present, 
had for its proper object the investigation of forms. It was 
‘a generally received and inveterate opinion, that the in- 
quisition of man is not competent to find out essential 
forms, or true diffei’ences.’ * Formas* inventio,’ he says in 
another place, ^ habetur pro desperata.’ The word form 
itself, being borrowed from the old philosophy, is not im- 
mediately intelligible to every reader. * In the Baconian 
sense,’ says Playfair, ^form differs only from cause in being* 


Wliat is 
Form ? 
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permanent, wliereas we apply cause to tliat wliicli exists in 
order of time.’ Form (natum naturans^ as it was barbar- 
ously called), is tbe general law, or condition of existence 
in any substance or quality (natura naturata) whicli is 
wlierever its form is. The conditions of a mathematical 
figure, prescribed in its definition, might in this sense be 
called its form, if it did not seem to be Lord Bacon’s in- 
tention to confine the word to the laws of particular sensible 
existences. In modern philosophy it might be defined to be 
that particular combination of forces which impresses a cer- 
tain modification upon matter subjected to their influence. 

9. To a knowledge of such forms or laws of essence 
and existence, at least in a certain degree, it miglit be pos- 

iniglit ' sible, in Bacon’s sanguine estimation of his own logic, for 

bTinquired attain. Not that we could hope to understand the 

forms of complex beings, which are almost infinite in variety, 
but the simple and primary natures, which are combined in 
them. ^ To inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold, 
nay, of water, of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to inquire the 
forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, of colours, 
of gravity and levity, of density and tenuity, of heat, of 
cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like an 
alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences, upheld 
by matter of all creatures, do consist ; to inquire, I say, the 
true forms of these is that part of Metaphysics which we 
now define of’ 

Thus in the words he soon afterwards uses, ^ Of natural 
philosophy, the basis is natural history ; the stage next the 
basis is Physic^ the stage next the vertical point is Meta- 
physic. As for the vertical point, ^^Opus quod operatur Deus 
a principio usque ad faiemj*' the summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man’s inquiry can attain unto it.' 
{Adva^icement of Learning ^ book ii. 1.) 

10. The second object of Metaphysics, according to 
Bacon’s notion of the word, was the investigation of final 
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causes. It is well known tliat he has spoken of this in pinal 
Physics with unguarded disparagement. ^ Like a virgin 
consecrated to God, it bears nothing,’ one of those witty slighted, 
conceits, that sparkle over his writings, but will not bear a 
severe examination. It has been well remarked tliat, 
almost at the moment he published this, one of the most 
important discoveries of his age, the circulation of the 
blood, had rewarded the acuteness of Haevey in reasoning 
on the final cause of the valves in the veins. 

11. Natuee or Physical Philosophy, according to Lord Man not 
Bacon’s partition, did not comprehend the human species. 
Whether this be not more consonant to popular language, 
adopted by preceding systems of philosophy, than to a strict 

and perspicuous arrangement, may by some be doubted, 
though a very respectable authority, that of Dugald Stew- 
art, is opposed to including Man in the province of Physics. 

For it is surely strange to separate the physiology of the 
human body, as quite a science of tinother class, firom that 
of inferior animals 5 and if we place this part of our being 
under the department of physical philosophy, we shall soon 
be embarrassed by wdiat Bacon has called the doctrina d$ 
foedere, the science of the connection between the soul of 
man and his bodily frame, a vast and interesting field, even 
yet very imperfectly explored. 

12. It has pleased, however, the author to follow his Man in 
own arrangement. The Fourth Booh relates to the con-, 
stitution, bodily and mental, of mankind. 

In this book he has introduced several subdivisions 
which, considered merely as such, do not always appear 
the most philosophical ; but the pregnancy and acuteness 
of his observations under each head silence all criticism 
of this kind. This book has nearly double the extent of 
the corresponding pages in the Advancement of Learning, 

The doctrine as to the substance of the thinking principle 
having been very slightly touched, or rather passed over, 


Logic. 


Extent 
given to it 
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ivitli two curious disquisitions on Divination and Fascina- 
tion, he advances in four ensuing books, to the intellectual 
and moral' faculties, and those sciences which immediately 
depend upon them. 

13. Logic and Ethics are the grand divisions correlative 
to the reason and will of man. 

Logic, according to Lord Bacon, comprises the sciences 
of inventing, judging, retaining, and delivering the concep- 
tions of the mind. 

We invent, f.e., discover new arts or new arguments; 
we judge by induction a syllogism ; the memory is capable 
of being aided by artificial methods. All these processes 
of the mind are the subjects of several sciences, which it 
was the peculiar aim of Bacon, by his own logic, to place 
on solid foundations. 

14. It is here to be remarked that the sciences of Logic 
and Ethics, according to the partitions of Lord Bacon, are 
far more extensive than we are accustomed to consider them. 
Whatever concerned the human intellect came under the 
first ; whatever related to the will and affections of the 
mind fell under the head of ethics. ^ Logica de intdkctu 
et rations de voluntate^ appetitu^ et affectilms dmerit ; altera 
decreta, altera actiones progigniV But it has been usual 
to confine Logic to the methods of guiding the understanding 
in the search for truth ; and some, though, as it seems to 
me, in a manner not warranted by the best usage of plulo- 
sophers, have endeavoured to exclude everything but the 
syllogistic mode of reasoning from the logical province. 
Whether, again, the nature and operations of the Imman 
mind in general ought to reckoned a part of Physics, has 
already been mentioned as a disputable question. 

15. The science of delivering our own thoughts to others, 
branching into Grammar and Ehetorio and including 
Poetry, so far as its proper vehicles, metre and diction, ara 
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concerned, occupies the sixth book. In all tliis lie finds 
more desiderata than, from the great attention paid to these 
subjects by the ancients, could hare been expected. Thus 
his ingenious collection of Antitheta, or common-places in 
Ehetoric, though mentioned by Cicero as to the judicial 
species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon himself, as 
he supposes, to deliberative or political orations. I do not, 
however, think it probable that this lu'anch of topics could 
have been neglected by antiquity, though the writi ngs relating 
to it may not have descended to us ; nor can we by any 
means say there is nothing of the kind in Aristotle’s 
Ehetoric, Whether the utility of these cornmon-placeR, 
when collected in books, be very great is another question. 

And a similar doubt might be suggested with respect to 
TheElenchs or refutations of Ilhetorical Sophisms, or cokms 
honi et malt, which lie reports as equally deficient, though 
a commencement has been made by Aristotle. 

16 . In the seventh book we come to Ethical Science. i;tliicfl. 
This he deems to have been insufBciently treat(‘,d. He 
would have the different tempers and characters of man- 
kind first considered, then their passions and afTbctions 
(neither of which, as he justly observes, find a place in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though they are sometimes treated 
not so appositely in his Ehetoric ) ; lastly, tlie methods ol; 
altering and affecting the will and apjietite, such as custom, 
education, imitation, or society. ‘ The main and primitive 
division of moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exem- 
plar or platform of good and the regiment or culture of 
the mind. The one describing the nature of good, the 
other presenting rules how to subdue, apply, and accom- 
modate the will of man thereunto.’ This latter he also calls 
the * Georgies of the mind.’ He seems to place ^ the plat- 
form or essence of good ’ in seeking the good of the whole 
rather than that of the individual, applying this to refute 
the ancient theories as to the stmmum homm. But per- 
haps Bacon had not thoroughly disentangled this question, 




Civil life. 


Politics. 
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and confounds, as is not unusual, the suinmwn honwn^ or 
personal felicity, with the object of moral action or com- 
munc hoiium. He is right, however, in preferring, morally 
speaking, the active to the contemplative life against 
Aristotle and other philosophers. 

This part is translated in De Augmentis^ with little 
variation from the Advancement of Learning^ as also what 
follows on the Georgies or culture of the mind. 

17. The PniLosorar of Civil Life, as it relates both to 
the conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, winch is 
peculiarly termed prudence, and to that higher prudence 
which is concerned with the administration of communities, 
fills up the chart of the Baconian Ethics. 

18. In the Eighth Book admirable reflections on the 
former of these subjects occur at almost every sentence. 
Many, perhaps most of these, will be found in the AcU 
vancement of Learning, But in this he had been for a 
reason sufiiciently obvious and almost avowed, cautiously 
silent upon the art of government, the craft of his king. 

19. The motives for silence were still so powerful that 
he treats in the Le Augmentis only of two heads in political 
science ; the methods of enlarging the boundaries of a State, 
which James I. could hardly resent as an interference with 
his own monopoly, and one of far more importance to tlie 
well-being of mankind, the principles of nnivorsal j uri8|')ru- 
dence, or rather of universal legislation, according to which 
standard all law ought to be framed. These he has sketched 
in ninety-seven aphorisms, or short rules, which from the 
great experience of Bacon in the laws as well as his pecu- 
liar vocation towards that part of philosophy, deserve to be * 
studied at this day. Upon such topics the progressive and 
innovating -spirit of his genius was less likely to be per- 
ceived ; but he is here, as on all occasions, equally j&ee 
firom what he has happily called in one of his Essays, the 
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* froward retention of custom,’ the prejudice of mankind, 
like that of perverse children, against what is advised to 
them for their real good and what they cannot deny to be 
conducive to it. This whole eighth book is pregnant with 
profound and original thinking. 

20. The ninth and last, which is short, glances only at Thdolopry 
some desiderata in Theological Science, and is chiefly re- 
mai’kable as it displays a more liberal and catholic spirit 

than was often to be met with in a period signalised by 
bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. Bnt as the abjuration of 
human authority is the first principle of Lord Bacon’s 
philosophy and the preparation for his Logic, it was not 
expedient to say too much of its useiuinoss in theologi- 
cal pursuits. 

21. At the conclusion of the whole, may £nd a DcKidontOi 
summary catalogue of the deficiencies which in the course {’y 

of this ample review Lord Bacon had found wortliy of 
being supplied by patient and philosophical inquiry. Of 
those desiderata, few, I fear, have since been filled up, at 
least in a collective and systematic manner, according to 
his sugge^stion.s. Great materials, useful intimations, and 
even partial delineations are certainly to bo found, as to « 
many of the rest, in the writings of those who have done 
honour to the last two centuries. But with all our pride 
ill modern science, very much of what even in Bacon’s 
time was perceived to be ivanting, remains for the dilL 
gence and sagacity of those who are yet to come. 
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THE METHOD OF BACON. 


Losjical 

induction. 


III. 

THE MTHOH OE BACON AND THE OBJECTS OF HIS 
PHILOSOPHICAL WHITINGS. 

(Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. 30.) 

1. The leading principles of the Baconian pliilosopliy 
are contained in the Advancement of Learning. These are 
amplified, corrected, illustrated and developed in the trea- 
tise Le Augmentis Scientiarmn^ from the fifth book of 
which, with some help from other parts, is taken the first 
book of the Novum Organon^ and even a part of the second. 
I use this language because though earlier in publication 
I conceive that the Novum Organon^^BB later in composition. 
All that very important part of this fifth book whicli 
relates to Experientia Litterata^ or Venatio Fanis as he calls 
it, and contains excellent rules for conducting experiments 
in natural philosophy, is new, and does not appear in the 
Advancement of Learning^ except by way of promise of 
what should be done in it. Nor is this at least so fully 
and clearly to be found in the Novum Organon, The 
second book of this latter treatise he professes not to 
anticipate. ^ Be Novo Organo silemus^^ he says, * neque de eo 
Quicquam prcelibamusJ This can only apply to the second 
book, which he considered as the real exposition of his 
method after clearing away the fallacies which form the 
chief subject of the first. Yet what is said of Topica par-- 
ticularis in this fifth book De Augmentis (illustrated by 
‘ articles of inquiry concerning gravity and levity ’) goes 
entirely on the principles of the second book of the Novum 
Organon, 

2. Let us now see what Lord Bacon’s method really 
was. He has given it the name oi Induction , but carefully 
distinguishes it from what bore that name in the old Logic, 
i,e, an inference from a perfect enumeration of particulars 
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to a general law of the whole. For sncli aa enumeration, 
though of course conclusive, is rarely practicable in nature, 
where the particulars exceed our powers of numbering. 

Nor again is the Baconian method to be confounded with 
the less complete form of the Inductive process, viz., 
inferences from pa^'tial ex'perience in similar circumstances, 
though this may be a very sufficient ground for practical, 
which is prohahle, knowledge. His own method rests on Bacon's 
the same general principle, namely the uriifomnity of the 
laios of nature, so that in certain conditions of phenomena 
the same effects or the same causes may ]:)e assumed ; Imt 
it endeavours to establish these laws on a more exact and 
finer process of reasoning than partial experience can cirect. 

For the recin-rence of antecedents and consequents does 
not prove a necessary connexion lietween them tinless we 
can exclude the presence of all other conditions whicli may 
determine the event. Long and continued ex})crlencc of 
such a recurrence, indeed, raises a high prohiblliUj of a 
necessary connexion ; but the aim of Bacon tms to supersede 
experience in this sense, and to find a sliorter road to the 
result ; and for this Ins methods of exclusion are devised, 
as complete and accurate a collection of facts, connected 
with the subject of incpiiry, as }X)ssil)l<^, is to bo made out 
by means of that copious Natural History which lie con- 
templated, or from any otlier good sources* Thes(.i arc to 
be selected, compared, and scrutinised, according to the 
rules of natural interpretation delivcn'd in the st^cond 
book of tlio Novum Organon, or such other as lie designed 
to add to them ; and if experiments are admissible, those 
are to lie conducted according to the same rules. 

Experience and observation arc the guides through tho Experknee 
Baconian I’liilosophy, which is the handmaid and inter- 
preter of nature. 

B. When Lord Bacon seems to decry experience^ which Wtmt kind 
in certain passages he might be thought to do, it is tho 
particular and empirical observation of individuals, from 

decried 
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Bacon’s 
dislike of 
Aristotle. 
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thod much 
needed. 


whicli many rash generalisations had been drawn, as 
opposed to that founded on an accurate natural history. 
Such hasty inferences he reckoned still more pernicious to 
true knowledge than the sojdiistical methods of tlie current 
philosophy; and in a remarkable passage, after (jcnsuring 
the precipitancy of empirical conclusions in the cliemists, 
and in Gilbert’s T^^eatise on -the Magnet, utters a prodi(itiori 
that if ever mankind, excited by his counsels, should seri- 
ously betake themselves to seek the guidance of experi- 
ence, instead of relying on the dogmatic scli0f)ls of the 
sophists, tlie proneness of the human mind to snatch at 
general axioms would expose them to much risk of error 
from the theories of this .superficial class of philosophers. 

4. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacox is more 
frequently directed against the predominant philosophy of 
his age, that of Aristotle and the Schoolmen. Though he 
does justice to the great abilities of the former, and ao 
knowledges the exact attention to facts displayed in his 
History of Animals, he deems liim one of tlui most eminent 
adversaries to the only method that <jan guide*, us to the 
real laws of nature. The old Greek ])hiloso])]i(n*s, Empe- 
docles, Leucitpus, Anaxaooras, and others of tliciir ago, 
who had been in the right track of investigation, stood 
much higher in the e.steem of Bacon than their successors, 
Plato, Zeno, Aristotle, by whose lustre tluy had been so 
much superseded that both their works have perished and 
their tenets are with difficulty collected. Thesci more dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Grecian schools were in his eyes 
little else than disputatious professors (it must be remem- 
bered that he had in general only physical science in his 
view) who seemed to have it in common with children, 
lit ad garriendim prom.pt{ sint, generare non possmt ; so 
wordy and barren was their miscalled wisdom. 

5. Those who object to the importance of Lord Bacon’s 
precepts in philosophy, that manJciiid have practised many 
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of them immemorially, are rather confirming their utility 
than taking off nmch from their originality in any kiir 
sense of that term. Every logical method is built on the 
common faculties of human nature, which have been exer~ 
cised since the creation in discerning better or worse, truth 
from falsehood, and inferring the unknown from the 
known. That men might have done this more correctly is 
manifest from the quantity of error into which, from want 
of reasoning well on what came before them, they have 
habitually lallen. In experimental philosophy, to which 
the more special rules of Lord Bacon are generally re- 
ferred, there was a notorious want of that very process of 
reasoning which he has supplied. It is more tlian pro- 
bable, indeed, that the great physical philosophers of the 
seventeenth century would have been led to employ 
some of his rules, had he never promulgated them ; but I 
believe they had been little regarded in the earlier period 
of science. It is also a very defective view of the Baconijin 
method to look only at the experimental rules given in the 
Novum Organon. The preparatory steps of completely ex- 
hausting the natural history of the subject of inquiry by a 
patient and sagacious consideration of it in every light are 
at least of equal importance and equally prominent in tlie 
Inductive Pliilosophy. 

6. The first object of Lord Bacon’s philosophical 
writings is to prove their own necessity^ by giving an 
itnfavourable impression as to the actual state of most 
sciences, in consequence of the prejudices of the human 
mind, and of the mistaken methods pursued in their culti- 
vation. The second was to point out a better prospect for 
the future. One of these occupies the treatise JDe Mt/y- 
mentis Scientiarum and the first book of the Novum 
Organon. The other, besides many anticipations in these, 
is partially detailed in the second book, and would have 
been more thoroughly developed in those remaining por- 
tions which the author did not complete. 


Objects 
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IV 


BACON^S STYLE AND INTELLECTUAL CHAKACTER 


(Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, 1819, i)p. 89-92.) 


Bacon’s 
perfect 
command 
of lan- 
guage. 


1. In, reading Bacon, either in his vernacular or more 
learned dress, we feel perpetually conscious of a peculiarity 
inevitably accompanying the highest genius in its manifes- 
tations, — we mean that in him the language seems always 
the flexible and obedient instrument of thought ; not as it 
is in the productions of a lower order of mind, its rebellious 
and recalcitrant slave. All authors below the greatest 
seem to use the mighty gift of expression with a certain 
secret timidity, lest the lever should prove too ponderous 
for the hand that essays to wield it j or rathex* tliey resem- 
ble the rash student in the old legend, who was overmas- 
tered by the demon which he had unguardedly evoked. 


There is, perhaps, no author so metaphorical as 
forcible and • kis whole style is saturated with metaphor: tlie 

iSXoK.® frequently nothing 'else but 

metaphors of the boldest character ; and yet there is not 
one of these figures of speech by which we do not gain a 
more vivid, clear, and rapid conception of the idea which 
he desires to convey. With him, such expressions, how- 
ever beautiful, are never merely ornamental : like some of 
the most exquisite decorations of Grecian and of Gotliic 
architecture, what appears introduced into the design for 
the mere purpose of adornment will ever be found, when 
closely examined, to give strength and stability to the 
structure, of which it seems to inexperienced eyes a mere 
ornamental and unnecessary adjunct. 

tteTbjee" Superfluous liere to devote more than a 

tion that passmg notice to one objection, which has been brought 
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against tlie OKiGiNALiir of the Baconian system of pliiloso- g 
phy, and against the importance of the reformation wliich it '"'as not 
produced in human science. The methods recommended 
by Bacon, say the objectors, have always been more or 
less in use from the very infancy of human knowledge. 

The art of Induction and of advancing from particular to 
general cases in the investigation of the laws of nature was 
certainly employed, and repeatedly insisted on long before 
the Verulamian method was in existence. We have in 
another place strongly insisted on the absurdity of con- 
sidering Bacon as an inventor in the proper sense of the 
word : what he did-toas not to teach us apMhsoj>h,, but Baam 
to show us HOW TO PHiLOsortirsE ; and the immeasurable us 

importance of what he did will best be appreciated by a "Ho„ll.!-''i‘;t 
simple comparison of the progress made in real knowledge 
during the twenty-two centuries vhMx have elapsed sinpe 
the time of Akistotle, and the acquisitions made in the two 
hundred and nineteen years since the death of Bacon. 


4. It is quite true that Bacon, as he was not a dis- 
coverer in the art of investigating trulL in general, so 
neither did he make any specific discoveries in any particu- 
lar department of science. He was not a mathematician, 
nor an astronomer, nor a naturalist, nor a metaphysician ; 
and in this respect we might be disposed to echo the 
ironical criticism of his contemporary IIarvev, who, com- 
petent enough himself to perceive Bacon’s deficiency in 
the practical and technical parts of natural science, com- 
plained that the author of the Instauratio ‘ wrote philosophy 
like a Lord Chancellor.’ No I the true obligation which 
the human race must ever feel to the latest, generatibhs to 
Bacon, is, that he did perhaps what no man else was ever 
sufficiently^ gifted to do : that seated as it were on the pin- 
nacle of his sublime genius, he saw distinctly and maLed 
out accurately all that can ever he an olject of human in- 
vestigation ^ that his far-darting and all-embracing intel- 
lectual vision took in at once the whole of the domains of 
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bacon’s style. 


pMosopliy; nay, that it penetrated into the ohscunty 
which brooded over the distant and unexplored regions of 
the vast country of the mind, and traced. witK prophetic 
sagacity, the paths that must be followed by future dis- 
coverers in ages yet unborn. 


5. With his own notions on physical subjects there were 
mino-led many of the prejudices and orroncous ideas pre- 
valent in his day ; but such is the essential and invariable 
justness of the rules which he has laid down for the conduct 
of investigation, that these false conclusions may be swept 
away, and replaced by facta more accurately obaervod, 
without any weakening of the system which he originated. 
To apply the admirable comparison of Oowlev,^ Lacon, 
thouerh himself not free from the errors of his time, yet 
clearly foresaw the gradual disappearance ol those errors : 

Bacon, like Mosks, led us forth at last : 

The barren wilderness he passed, 

Hid on the very border stand 
■Of the bloss’d promis’d laud, 

And from the Vhgah-heUjht of Ids exalted wit 
Ra.w it liimself and showed us it. 


6. At tbe same time, gifted as lie was with ^ the vision 
and the faculty divine/ by which he could thus anticipate 
centuries, and behold ‘ not as through a glass darkly, but 
face to face,’ sciences which had no existence when he 
wrote, nothing is more admirable than the co.\imon sense 
which distinguished Bacon’s divine intelligence. The 
ruling and vital principle— very life-llaod of the nev) phi- 
losophy— ie, the necessity of accurate and complete observa- 
tion of nature, anterior and preliminary to any attempt at 
theorising and drawing conclusions. 


7. Yet though he was the apostle of experment and 
observation^ he has no Jess foreHcen and warned us against 
the ill effects that would follow tlie rash genera I imition 
founded upon particular and imperfect 
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wliiuh have been very perceptible in modern science, and 
which have tended to give to the hnowledge of later days 
an air of superjidality little less dangerous than the more 
visionary and sophistical tone which characterises the 
ancient systems. 

8. But, above all, what strikes us as the most admirable The spiri: 
peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy is the spirit of utility 

which runs through, and modifies the whole design. We pervades 
do not mean utility in tlie low and limited sense of a care jJ^uosophy 
for the development of man’s merely physical comibrts and 
advantages : the highest exercise and cultivation of the 
higher faculties of our being, the enlarging the sphere of 
intellectual pleasures, the strengthening of our moral obli- 
gations, the refining and elevating of our perception of the 
beautiful — all these Bacon has treated and would have 
exhausted, had they not been as infinite as the soul itself. 

On many of these subjects— on the beau ideal lot example — 
it will be hardly too much to say, that he has left nothing 
for future generations. 

9. Another peculiarity which we cannot forbear notic- 
ing, as forming one of the striking Ibatures of Bacom’s intel- 
lecttxal character, is the circumstance that Ids writings will 
not be found in any high degree apophtheyviaiic — that is, Ili« 
the reader will not be likely to meet with many of those 

short, extractable and easily remembered sentences, or terser nof, 
gnomai^ which pass from mouth to mouth as weighty 2aSc 
maxims, or separate masses of truth — the gold coin, if we 
may so style them, of the intellectual exchange. Many 
such are undoubtedly to be found in his pages, but they 
are certainly less plentiful, in Bacon,, than in other great 
writers ; but we shall generally find these passages so em- 
bedded and fixed in the argument of which such proposi- 
tions form apart as not to be extracted without manifest 
loss to , their value and signihcancy. . 
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10. In consequence of tliis, BxVCON is one of those 
authors who must be read through to be correctly judged 
and worthily appreciated. Nor will any aspiring and 
truly generous mind begrudge the labour which will 
attend this exercise of the highest faculties with which 
God has endowed it: it is surely no mean privilege to be 
thus admitted into the laboratory and workshop of the new 
philosophy, and to behold — no indifferent spectator-~-"the 
sublime alchemy by which experience is transmuted into 
tmth. 


Y. 

PARTITIONS (OR CLASSIFICATION) OF THE SCIENCES. 

Since Bacon’s time the problem of a general classification 
of all knowledge has presented itself to many minds, and 
several attempts have been maxle to devise an accurate 
system whicli shall adequately embrace the present develop- 
ment of science. 

These attempts arc ably reviewed in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the late Sir John W. Lubbock, F.R.S. (1838). 
He gives a brief sketch of: 

The system of Bacon— system of D’Alembert— system 
of Locke— system of Benth am— system of 'Chambers 
in the Introduction to his Cyelo])a*dia-”- Hyst(‘m of Am- 
of tlie Encydopadia Met7^opolitmia^ and 
a system proposed by himself. 

The importiince of the subject commends itself for 
two reasons— (i) The advantage to be obtained by gaining 
a clear insight into the relations of the various branches of 
human knowledge ; (ii) The utility of a good classification 
for the purpose of Encyclopaidias and Libraries. 

The various schemes previously explained by 8ir,J, 
Lubbock are unfolded in the Appendix tohis panq)hlct, and 
with reference to them we may briefly stale the following. 
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In consequence of the progress of science, the divisions Dugald 
which were fornaerly proposed by Bacok and D’Alem- Stewart 
BERT are not suited to its present condition. Dugald 
Stewart intended, in the Preliminary Dissertation to the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica^ to have begun with a general 
survey of the various departments of human knowledge. 

He thought that it would be easy to adapt the intellectual 
map of Bacok and D’Alembert to the present advanced 
state of the sciences ; but upon a closer examination of 
their labours, the illustrious philosopher found himself 
under the necessity of abandoning the design from doubts 
with respect to ih^ justness of their logical views which ter- 
minated unfortunately only in a conviction that these views 
are radically and essentially erroneous. 

Dugalb Stewart remarks : ' Instead therefore of 
endeavouring to give additional currency to speculations 
which I conceived to be fundamentally unsound, I resolved 
to point out their most important defects — defects which I 
am nevertheless very ready to acknowledge it is more easy 
to remark than to supply. The strictures which I shall 
have to offer on my predecessors will at the same time 
account for my forbearing to substitute a new map of my 
own instead of that to which the names of Bacon and 
D’Alembert have lent so great and so well merited a cele- 
brity ; and may perhaps suggest a doubt wbetlier the 
period be yet arrived for basjarding again, with any 
reasonable prospect of success, a repetition of their bold 
experiment.’ 

In another place he says : ‘ In examining the details of 
Bacon’s survey, it is impossible not to be struck (more 
especially when we reflect on the state of learning two hun- 
dred years ago) with the minuteness of his information, as 
well as with the extent of liis views, or to forbear admiring 
his sagacity in pointing out to future adventurers the 
unknown tracks still left to be explored by human 
curiosity. If his classifications be sometimes artificial and 
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arbitrary, tliey have at least the merit o£ including lender 
one head or another every particular of importance, and of 
exhibiting these particitkrs with a degree of method and 
of apparent connection, which, if it does not always satisfy 
the judgment never fails to interest the fancy, and to lay 
hold of the memory. Nor must it be forgotten, to the 
glory of his genius, that what he failed to accomplish 
remains to this day a desideratum in science; that the 
intellectual chart delineated by him is, with all its imper- 
fections, the only one of which modern philosophy has got 
to boast.’ 


/€rt. 


The following is D’Alembert’s statement of Bacon’s 
leading ideas : — 

‘ The objects about which our minds are occupied are 
either spiritual or material^ and the media employed for 
this purpose are our ideas, either directly received, or 
derived from reflection. The system of our direct know- 
ledge consists (‘utirely in the passive and mechanical ac- 
cumulation of tlie particulars it comprehends; an accxxmiila- 
tion which belongs exclusively to the province of Memory. 
Keflection is of two kinds, according as it is employed in 
reasoning on the objects of our direct ideas, or in studying 
them as models for imitation. 

* Thus Memoet, Kkabon, strictly so called and Imagina- 
tion are the three modes in which the mind operates on 
the subjects of its thoughts. By Imagination, however, is 
here to be understood, not the faculty of conceiving or 
r<‘prescnting to ourselves what we have previously per- 
ceived, a faculty which differs in nothing from the memory 
of those perceptions, and which, if it were ncjt relieved by 
the invention of signs, would bo in a state of continual 
exercise. The power which wa denote by this name has a 
nobler province allotted to it, tha,t of rendering imitation 
subservient to the creations of genius. 

* These three faculties suggest a corresponding division 
of human knowledge into tliree branches; 1 . History, 
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•whicli derives its materials from MEMony ; 2. Philosophy, 
which is the product of Eeason ; and 3. Poetry (com- 
prehending under this name all the Jim Arts) which is the 
ofepring of the Imaoikation. ^ ^ - 

‘ Different faculties which are attribxited to the mind, 
such as, Consciousness, Conception, Classijication and Ab- 
straction, are indirectly included under this division of 
Bacon. But Memory, Eeason, and Imagination must 
be considered as arranged circularly ; that is to say. 
Memory, and Imagination are not more widely separated 
from each other than they are from Eeason ; so that I 
conceive the order in which they follow each other is in- 
different.’ 

All branches of knowledge may be considorod as roanlt- 
ing from the combination of many elementary notions or 
ideas. Metaphysicians study particularly the nature of 
these elementary phenomena, or simplest manifestations of 
the human intellect; and Bacon’s distribution of the Arts 
and Sciences in reference to the intellectual faculties can 
only be true in relation to the proportiou in which the 
elementary notions or simplest ideas combine to form any 

given art or science. ■ ^ 

These most elementary notions, which are blended in 
all subdivisions of human knowledge, can be referred to 
three distinct faculties, Memory, Keason, Imaginai ion ; 
because they consist in ideas either remenibered, reasoned, 
or imagined. D’Alembert, in his Systhne Figw4 des 
Conndissances Surnames, has closely followed Bacon. He 
places under Natural History, the Plistory of Meteors, 
of the Barth and Sea, of Minerals, of Vegetables, of Ani- 
mals, and of the Elements. But the History of Minerals 
does not differ from Mineralogy, that of Vegetables from 
Botany, or that of Animals from Zoology, which .are 
placed under Physique Particxdiore. Music, Painting, &o., 
are inserted under Poetry. Their insertion here is 
approved by Duoald Stewart The latitude given by 
D’Alembert to the meaning of the word Poetry, is a real 
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and a very important improvement on Bacon", who restricts 
it to Fictitious History or Fables' 

It is universally admitted that Poetrt should be classed 
as one of the Fine Arts along with Music, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting. 

I.iOCKK has given the following ^Division of the Sciences’ 
XU his work on the Human Understanding. 

^ All tliat can iiill within the compass of human under- 
standing, being either, firsts the nature of things as they 
are in thomsolves, their relations and their manner of 
(-[K'riuion ; or, secondly^ that which man himself ought to do, 
as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any 
(md, 1 ‘SpeciiilIy happiness ; or, thirdly^ the ways and means 
whereby tlio knowhalge of hotli the one and the other of 
thoHCj is attained ajid comrnun legated, I think science may 
bi5 divided properly into these three sorts. 

^ IhiYSiOA. — First, tlie kTiowle<1g6 of things, as they are 
in tiieir own |)roj)cr b(dngH, tlioir constitntion, properties, 
and opt»rati(mH; wluireby I moan not only matter and body, 
l>ut spirits idso, which have tlmir proi)6r natures, eon- 
stltutiouH, and operations, as well as bodies. This, in a 
iitila more otdarged sense of the word I call ^v(nk% or 
mdurul phihmiphy. The end of this is bare speculative 
trufcli ; and whatsaaver can afford the mind of man any 
sueii, falls under this branch, whetlier it be God himself, 
angeds, spirits, bodies, or any of their assertions, as num- 
'i)er», and figtire, 

^ Si'<’nn<lly. — the skill of rightly applying our 
own powcii’s and actions for the attainment of things good 
and twefuL Tim most (jonsiderable under this head is 
Ethics, tohich u the seeking out time rulm md measures of 
human mtknm which Imd to happiness^ and the means to 
pnwiim ihem* ■ 

* Thirdly.— The third branch may be called 2r)p€mnKt% 
m the doctrim of mgm^ the most usual whereof being 
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words, it is aptly enough termed also AoyLiai, Logics ; the 
business whereof is to consider the 7iature of signs the mind 
makes nse of for the understanding of things, or conveying 
its knowledge to others,^ 

Here Sir J. Lubbock remarks : 

'Locke’s first division must, be considered as including 
Eeligiok, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Natural PiiiLOSoFin 
and Natural History. The second division is Ethics, and 
the third, Logic. Locke appears to have adopted un- 
consciously the division which was generally adopted by 
the philosophers of ancient Greece, but Dugald bTEWART 
observes that, notwithstanding this authority in its favour, 

'it is difficult* to reconcile one’s self to an arrangement, 
which, while it classes with Astronomy, with Mechanics, 
with Optics, and with Hydrostatics the strikingly contrasted 
studies of Natural Theology and the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, disunites from the two last the far more 
congenial Sciences of Ethics and Logic. 

M. Cousin says: ' Je n’ai rien ^ dire de cette division, 
sinon qu’elle est assez vieille, 4videmment arbitraire et 
superficielle, et bien inf4rieure ^ la division cdlebfe de 
Bacon reproduite par D’Alembert. J’ai memo bien de 
la peine me persuader que I’auteur de ce paragraphe 
ait connu la division de Bacon. Je vois bien plut6t ici, 
comme dans le troisi6me livre sur les signes et les mots, le 
souvenir de la lecture de Hobbes.’ 

Leibnitz’s divisions resemble those in D Alembert s Leibnitz 
system, if we arrange them as follows : History, Theology, 
Intellectual Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Philology, Mathe- 
matical Philosophy, Physical Philosophy, Medicine. 

In 1834, AMPte published an elaborate system of Ampbre. 
classification in a work entitled ' Essai sur la PhiloBdphie 
des Sciences, ou Exposition analytique d’une ClaBsifioation 
naturelle de toutes les connaissajices humaines.’ 

Ampere objects that Bacon, and those wlio have since 
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treated o£ the classification of sciences, have been content 
with assigning a place to groups of truths under those titles 
which usage has capriciously assigned to them ; and he 
contends that it is necessary to begin by forming groups 
' upon some more rational system, and by giving new names 

to the groups so formed. ‘ By so doing, symmetry may be 
gained, and I am willing to admit that the names in 
common use for different branches of Science may have 
been assigned capriciously, bnt I do not tliink that any 
attempt to make an entire change of nomenclature is likely 
to be attended with success, or to be of practical utility, 
nor does it seem expedient to disregard those divisions 
which are generally adopted.’ 

AMpiiRE is right. The extraordinary nomenclature he 
has devised effectually frustrates any good intention he 
may have had in view. 

The Ency- In the arrangement of the Encyclopcedia MatropoUtana^ 
Metropoli- Sciences are exhibited according to ‘ two sorts 

tana. of relations. The first is that which the ideas or laws of 
the mind bear to each other; the second, that which they 
bear to the external world. On the former are luiilt the 
PaRE Sciences; on the latter, those which we call the 
Mixed and Applied. 

‘The Pure Sciences represent pure acts of the mind, 
and those only ; whether employed in contemplating th© 
forms under which things, in their first elements, arc neces- 
sarily viewed and trc'atod by the mind, or in contemplating 
the substantial reality of these things. 

‘ Hence, in the pure sciemces, arises the known dis- 
tinction 0^ formal and real-^ and of the first, some teach 
the elementary forms, which the mind necessarily adopts 
in the processes of reasoning ; and others, those under 
which alone all particular objects can be grasped and con- 
sidered by the mind, e.itlKir as distinguishable in (quantify 
and number, or as occu|)ying parts of space. Th© 
sciences, on the other hand, are conversant with the true 
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nature and existence, either of the created universe around 
US, or of the guiding principles within us in their various 
modifications and distinguishing movements; or, lastly, 
with the real nature and existence of the Great Cause of 
all When we descend to the second order of relations, 
namely, those which we hear to the external world, Theory 
is immediately introduced ; new sciences are formed, which, 
in contradistinction fi'om the Pure, are called the Mixed 
and 4.pplkd Sciences^ 

A great infirmity pervades all these attempts. Some 
are artificial, some are arbitrary, and some arc^ simply con- 
venient. None appear to proceed upon the lines of a pure 
logical division. 

The writer presents the student with an endeavour to 
frame on this principle a comprehensive and just classifi- 
cation, adapted to the present state of knowledge. For this 
he was indebted to a friend many years ago, and he takes 
this opportunity of acknowledging the obligation. 
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THE EIKST BOOK OE THE PBOFICIENCE AND AD- 
YANOEMENT OE LEABNING* DIVINE AND HUMAN. 

To THE King. 

1. The Tribute of Duty and Present of AlFection due 
from subjects to a king are compared to Sacrifice and 
E'ree-Wili Offering, and avowing himself not wanting in 
the former, Bacon contemplates an offering referring to 
the King’s personal rather than to his regal qualities. , 

2. Grossly flattering the king, Bacon quotes from Plato 
that all knowledge is hut rememhrance--t\r^t the mind by 
nature knoweth all things, and only revives former impres- 
sions— obliterated through the dominion of our^ gross 
animal nature. He detects such a light of nature in His 
Majesty, ready to blaze upon occasion — extravagantly ap- 
plies to him Solomon’s comparison of the King’s heart to ■ 
the sands of the sea for comprehensiveness and minuteness 
of observation. Then he discourses of the King’s Eloquence 
— /acz 7 < 3 , felicitous^ and orderly, 

3. Bacon then discovers that the King’s virtue rivals his 
good fortune, ipd his virtuous disposition vies with happy 
self-control — a prosperous response of fact to his expecta- 
tion, as connubial fidelity complemented with its prosperous 
fruit; a peaceful policy responded to by foreign powers; 
and in intellectual balance, the same happy proportion 
between the excellency of the King’s endowments and wide 
range and soundness of his learning.^ 

1 ‘It was no light thing that, on the eve of a decisive strngglo 
; between onx kings and their parliaments, royalty should be exhibited 
to the world stamrnrmg, slobbering, shedding tmmanly tears, trem- 
bling at a drawn sword,, and' talking in the stylo alternately of a 
huffoon^and of a pedagogue,’— Hist, of England, vol. i. 76. 
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BEDICATIOST TO KING JAMES I. 

4. Bacok then affirms that -without exaggeration King 
James is the most learned, erudite monarch, that ever 
lived, and challenges the -whole range of history from Csssae 
to Mabk Ahtonine, and so do-wnwards through all coun- 
tries, in support of his assertion. It is much for a king to 
avail himself of the -wit and labours of other men, and to 
patronise learning. But to be such a well of all knowledp, 
profane and sacred, as King James was, is indeed a miracle I 
So that King James like Heemes Teismeoistus (the ancient 

Egyptian priest, philosopher, and king), stands invested with 

the power and foi^tune of a Jcing^ 

the knowledge and ilhminahon of a priest^ 

the learning and scope of a phiMopher. 

This inherent property (in the logical sense of the word) 
deserves an adec^nate and lasting memorial, 

5. Siich a memorial Bacon proposes to offer in a 
Treatise in two parts ; — 

1. Concerning the Excellence of Learning and 
Knowledge. 

2. The Bange and Branches of Knowledge embraced 

in the, Advancement of Learning^ with a biirvey 
of Defects, 

and he hopes to excite James’s princely cogitations in txie 
same line. 

# 
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THE BIG-NITY OF LEAK-NINO. 

(The Scheme is taken, from the Fe Aiigmeutis Sciontiarum.) 

/ Desire of Knowledge the first Sin. 

Divines •{ Knowledge, endless-— an anxious thing. 

Learning the cause of Heresy and Atlioisnv. 

Objected and Answered. 

Learning makes men unapt for Arms. 
Politicians -j Disables men from Civil Affairs. 

(Chap. 2.) [ i>articular s-duccrernt; T/-"rx:i'.- . 

0^ A;. 

( Scarcity of Means. 

Privateness in Life. 

Meanness of Employment. 

{ Too incompatible with the Times. 
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A failure in Behaviour. [Quality, 
Gross Flattery practised by some. 
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(Chap. 4.) 
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/ Divine 
(Chap. 0.) 
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Prerogatives 
Vot Learning. 


f Fantastical Learning. 

- Contentious Learning. 

( Dcliaite Lemming. - 

/ 1. Affection to two Extremes— Antiquity and. Novelty. 

2. A distrust that anything now should be found out. 

3. A conceit that the best opinions still prevail, 

4. A too peremptory reduction of Sciences to IM othod. 

5. A neglect of Primitive Philosophy. 

6. A Divorce of the Intellect from the Object. 

7. A Contagion of Knowledge from Particular Tiiclina'Hon. 

8. Impatience of Suspense— has Le to I'ositivc Ass(jrtion. 

9. A Magistral (dogmatic) Manner of I’raditlon of Knowledge. 
10. Aim of 'Writers— Illustration not l‘ropagation. 

Vil. End of Studies, Curiosity, Plefisuro, Profit, &c. 

Wisdom of God— Angels of Illumination— First light and 
Sabbath— Cain and Abel — Honour to Inventors before 
the Flood — Concision of Babel, &c. 

The Learning of Moses, Job, Solomon, Clirist, Paul, 
Ancient Doctors. 
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Human. 
(Chap. 7, 8.) ' 


Inventors of Arts conseoratod as Gods. 

■ Civil Estates advanced by Learning. 

The Concnrroncc of Arms and L(!arning. 
The Dominion and Gifts of Learning. 
Immortality. . 
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BOOK L 


CHAPTBE I. 

1 DISCEEDITS OF LEAENING FEOM THE OBJECTIONS 
OFHIVINES: 

(a) That the aspiring unto Knowledge was tho first Sin. 

(b) That Learning is Infinite, and full of anxiot:y. 

(tf) That Learning inclines the Mmd to Heresy anu 
Atheism. 


2. Tub Solution:- 

(a) Original Guilt was not in tho Quantity, but Quality o£ 
knowledge. 

Corrective-Charity. 

3. Against Infinity, Anxiety, ani> Seduclment of Know- 
ledge': ■ ' ' ^ ^ ’ 

' Three Preservatives : - 

(i) That it instructs iis in our Morbility. 

(ii) That it gives us Content. • 

(iii) That it soars not too high. 

So Philosophy leads the Mind by tho links of Second Gauses to 
the Fir at Cause, 


Bacon discusses the Discredits and Disgraces wliich 
Ignorance has cast vegon Learning, discovering it some- 


times in-^ 
1 . 

'■/ % 

B. 


The Zeal of Divines; ^ ^ 

The Arrogance of P oliticiana ; 

The Errors of Learned Men themselves. 


With respect to the Zeal of Divines, he says : I hear 
the former sort say — 

(i) That knowledge is of the nature and number of 
those things to be accepted with great Imitation 
and caution. 


Prelimi- 

nary. 

Briefly 
romov®tho 
prefudiem 
against 
learning, ' 
with proo fs 
divine and 
human of 
its dignity. 



(ii) That the aspiring to . overmuch knowledge was 
the original temptation and sin, whence the fall 

? ■ of man— that knowledge * puffeth up.’ 

(hi) That ’Solomon gives a censure—' that there is no 
end of making boohs,' ' and much reading is a 
weariness to the flesh' 

That in extensive knowledge there is much con- 
tnstation (trouble or distress), and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth anxiety. 

(iv) That St. Paul cautions* us, that we ' he not spoiled 
through vain philosophy' 

(v) That learning induces Heresy and Atheism, and 
the contemplation of Second Causes derogate9 
from the First, 

The obiec- It was not the knowledge of nature, and universality, nor 

tioi^ of quantity of knowledge, but the quality of it — the proud 

aSwered. knowledge of good and evil to render himself independent of 
God’s law— which was the form of the temptation to man. 

Quantity of knowledge fill the soul, but God and 

the contemplation of God can. Solomon says, the ' eye is 
never satisfled with seeing, nor the ear with hearing' If 
there be no fulnessj the containing 1% greater than the con- 
tained , , ;■ . 

After describing the times and seasons for all actions 
and purposes, he says, God ‘ hath also placed the world in 
man’s heart, yet man cannot find out God’s work from 
beginning to end.’ He regards the mind not only as a 
I mirror to behold the beauty and variety, but purposes to 

discover and discern His ordinances and decrees. 

Though he insinuates the supreme law of nature is 
beyond our discovery, he refers the hindrance rather to 
impediments than to insufficiency of mental power — such 
as shortness of life, ill-assorted labour, fallible tradition, 
and ills to which nature is liable. 

In fact, Solomon asserts that nothing in creation is 
denied to inquiry. 
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The capacitjr of mind shows that the danger lies in the 
Quality j not the Quantity^ of knowledge ; and the cor- 
rective is Charity. 'Knowledge puffeth np, but Charity 
’ ediheth.’ 

The censure of Solomon about writing books and The three 
weariness of study, and the admonition of Paul, tlnit we 
be not seduced by ' vain philosophy,’ if rightly understood, 
set foi’th the true limitations of knowledge, which are 
three : 

(i) That we do not place our felicity in knowledge 

so as. to forget our mortality. 

(ii) That we apply our knowledge to give content- 

ment and not repining. 

(iii) That we do not presume, by contemplating nature, 
to attain to the mysteries of God. 

Bacon touches upon these three limitations. 

(a) In a well-known passage Solomon says:. 'Know- Onmna^ntH 
ledge recedes from ignorance as light from darkness; the 

wise man sees where the fool gropes, but mortality in- of kiiow- 
volves them both.’ 

(b) Vexation or anxiety arises from the misapplica- 
tion of knowledge, and prostituting it tc ‘ weak fears or 
vast' desires.’ B.\cok calls pure knowledge ‘ J^umen sia- 
cum ; ’ kno-wledge affected by caprice, ‘ Lumen madidwn: 

(c) With respect to preamnption, he quO'tes Plato, 

■who compares the sense of man to the sun, which in 
revealing the earth obscures the stars; ‘ so doth the sense 
discover natural things, and shutteth up divine.’ 

(d) As for the charge that too much knowledge leads 
to Atheism, it is the reverse. It is the superficial know- 
ledge which rests with second causes. A further advance 
leads to Religion. 

C'o«c1msw«.— Let men endeavour to progress in know- Conclusion, 
ledge and aim at proficiency ; apply both to charity, and 
not to vanity ; to use, and not to oatenhition ; and not un- ^ 
wisely confound Theology with Philosophy. 

D 


■’ *1 ' 
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Cflst upon 
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jections of 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISCREDITS OF LEARNING FROM THE OBJECTIONS 
OF POLITICIANS. 


•1. That learning softens men’s minds, and makes them nnfit 
for Exercise of Arms. 

2. That Learning perverts men’s minds from matters of Govern- 
ment. 

3. Other Indispositions of mind for Policy and G-overnmont pre- 
tended : — 

The study of tho Arts 
makes men curious by 
Tmiiti/ of Beading I 
or, too overweening by 
greatness of Examples ; 
f or, too incompatible with 
(<j) Misleading Precedents . j tho times by the Pissimi- 
l larity of Examples ; 

( or, diverts men’s minds 
from business and action, 
instilling a love of Loi- 
[ sure and Privticy ; 

W Relaxation of Discipline | it ^kos men more 

( ready to argue than obey. 

The Solution. 


(rt) Curious 'Uncertainty. 

(5) Pertinacious Be^larity | 


(d) Eetired Slothfhlness 


1. Learning makes men not unapt for Arms, 

2. Learning fits men for Civil Affairs. 

S. The Indisposition!^- of mind above given are rather cured than 
caused by Learning. 


1. Bacon quotes in re]5ly, Alexander the Great, 
Julius C.^sar, Epaminondas, and Xenophon; andtravellmg 
tbrongh History shows that as in man vigour of body and 
mind coincide, so in states do Glory in Arms and Litera- 
ture,* 
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2. History shows that the charge made by politicians 
against Pedantry is untrue. The minorities of Need and 
Goedianus when in the hands of Pedants are quoted in 
reply against the governments of mature, age ; and Popes 
springing from the cloister have excelled those ascending 
the Papacy from the Courts of Princes. 

3. (a) Curious Xlncertainty^ i.e., arising from anxious 

inquiry^ 

If Learning does render the mind irresolute and 
perplexed, yet ib also teaches how to arrange 
thought — how to deliberate and when to re- 
solve. 

(b) Pertimoious Regularity, 

If this be granted. Learning shows what are 
matters of proof, and what of supposition — 
shows as well the use of exceptions as the 
stability of rules, 

(c) Misleading Precedents, 

Learning rather by unfolding examples recti- 
fies men by cautions taught by examples 
of errors, and Bacon quotes Cicebo, Piiocion, 
the fable of Ixion, and Cato tiik Second 
as instances to wean men from irresolution. 

(d) Retired Slothfulness, 

That Learning agitates the mind, and disposes 
it to slothfulness is a contradiction of Terms. 
Learned men alone love business for its own 
sake, others do so for profit, power, vanity. 
Fondness for study when confined to idleness 
in business, is due to some weakness or 
effeminacy in body or mind. 

The charge that Learning takes up too much valuable 
time is met by showing that it properly fills up times of lei- 
sure, and saves a man from idleness, pleasure, and sensuality. 

(e) Relaxation of Discipline, 

The charge is supported by three examples : — 
n 2 
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1. Cato the Censor, when Carneades the 
Ambassador came to Kome, cautioned the Senate 
against Eloquence, lest it might enchant the 
youth and introduce an alteration in the man- 
ners and customs of the State, 

2. Virgil yields the Arts of Policy to the 
Eomans, and the Arts o£ Literature to the 
Greeks. 

3. Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, cliarged 
him with debasing authority and reverence of 
the laws by his discourses. 

To these Bacon answers : — 

1. Cato was well punished for hlaspJiem?/ against Icarn^ 

ing by ^ going to school again and learning Greek 
when he was old.’ 

2. The Eomans never ascended to the lieight of Empire 

till they had ascended to the height of the A/ts. 
In the time of the first two Caesars, perBons most 
perfect in, statecraft were contemporaricB of the 
^ best Poet, Virgil ; the best Historian, Livy ; the 
best Antiquarian, Varro; the best Orator, Cicero. 

3. Socrates lived during the tyranny of tlie thirty 

Tyrants, after ‘which time those discourses for which 
he was accused were celebrated by all posterity as 
sovereign antidotes to the poison infecting rn*"»d 
and manners. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISCREDITS OF LEARNING DUE TO LEARNED MEN 
THEMSELVES. 

1. Foetunes: 

(a) Scarcity of Means. 

(d) Obscurity of Life. 

(o) Aleanness of Employment. 

2.. Manners : > 

(a) Too regular for tbe Times. 

(d) Too sensible of other’s good and negligent of their 
own. 

(c) Failure in accommodating themselves to particular 

persons. 

(d) Failure in some points of Behaviour. 

3. Faults of Learned Men: 

(a) Gross Flattery practised by some Learned Men. 

(b) Instanced in the Modern Dedication of Books. 

(c) Discreet Morigeration (Complaisance) allowed. 

Bacon says the 1st, Fortune^ is not in the power of 
learned men; the 2nd, Manners^ is not to the point; tlie 
3rd, Nature of Study, falls only within the province of 
inquiry. But in deference to popular prejudice lie dis- 
cusses all three. 

1. Foetune. 

(a) Scarcity of means. 

That the poverty of learned men is no discredit 
Bacon shovsrs by quoting Machiavellt, to wit, ' tliat the 
kingdom of the clergy would soon have come to an end, if 
reverence for the poverty of the Friars had not been born 
out of the excesses of Bishops and Prelates ; ’ so ^ the 
magmlicenc© of Princes would have long since turned to 


Discredits 
(/.hcariiiiijir 
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learned 
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iiers, and 
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barbarism and rudeness, i£ the poverty of learning had 
not kept up civility and honour of life.’ 

Livy in his preface identifies the prosperity of Rome 
with respect to poverty and parsimony and its downfall 
with the inroad of luxury and avarice. C;p:sar the Dictator 
was counselled to take the first step in reviving the State 
by degrading the estimation of wealth ; and Bacon quotes 
the Proverb that ‘ whoso hasteth to get rich sliall not be 
innocent,’ and the old saying, ^ Buy the truth and sell it not.’ 

(b) Obscurity of Life. 

Upon the theme of leisure and retirement, when not 
combined with sensuality and sloth, with the advantages of 
liberty, sweetness, dignity, and freedom from indignity, 
men are universally agreed. 

Learned men, forgotten in states, arc like the images of 
Brutus and Cassius in the funeral of Junia, of which 
representation Tacitus says, ^ They are more conspicuous 
by their absence.’ 

(c) Meanness of Employment, 

This is evidenced from the fact tliat tlie contempt of 
youth entrusted to them for tuition is tran8f(*rr(;d un- 
worthily to the tutors. Men are more careful about what is 
put into a new vessel than into a seasoned one, and bestow 
more care over a young plant than over one grown and 
strong. Scripture shows youth is more honoured than age, 
and though Theatres ridicule Pedants, it is an old complaint 
that States are too busy with laws to the neglect of educa- 
tion. The care for education by the Jesuits is commended 
by Bacon as worthy of example. 

2. Manners. 

Though learned men, like all others, have different 
temperativres (temperaments), good and bad, yet u])on the 
whole, the influence of learning and study upon men, 
unless very depraved, is to reform nature, and change it 
for the better. 
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(a) They are too rigid for their times. 

Like Demosthenes, Cicero, Cato the Second, and 
Seneca, they are impressed by wbat they read of other days, 
and would measure tlieir own dissolute time by ancient 
standards of virtue and discipline. Yet Solon, Plato, and 
Cicero waim them to a due consideration of present cir- 
cumstances, and ^ not to extend the line and limits of duty 
beyond natural bounds.’ 

(b) Too sensible of the good of others, and too in-- 

different to their own. 

Demosthenes is quoted, who gave good advice to the 
Athenians to his own loss ; and Seneca who persevered in 
showing the path of good, though his pupil Nero went to the 
bad. Learning imbues the mind with a true sense of human 
frailty, the mutability of fortune, the digpity of the soul, 
and the claims of duty. Possessing which, learned men in 
view of the account they have to render to God, and those 
whom they serve, cannot stoop to their own advancement. 
Politicians on the other hand do not pursue good for its 
own sake, but cast their whole care on the worship of self 
which is preferred to the welfare of the state. If they are 
unmoved by political storms, it is owing to homage due to 
honesty, rather than to their fickle disposHions. This 
delicate sense and tie of duty learning implants in the soul, 
and though the victim of Fortune, and the contempt of 
Politicians, it compels general assent, and needs no further 
argument in its favour. 

(c) They do not easily accommodate themselves to 

persons with tohom they live. 

This arises from two causes : — 

First, the largeness of their minds, which Cannot 
condescend to contracted understanding. 

Secondly, the honesty and integrity of their nature. 

The man who cannot adjust his mind to different 
spheres is deficient in a great faculty for an active course 
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of life ; and tlic true limits of our deftTential beliaviour to 
people extend no further tlian polite conversation — to under- 
stand inclination and disjoosition only -with a view to give 
good advice, and to be on otir own guard. To fathom a 
man’s mind with a view to twist him at pleasure is heinous. 

(d) Failure in Matters of Behaviour. 

It may be in countenance, gesture, gait, conversation, 
&c. Their deficiences in such respects lead men to a false 
judgment as to their capacities in greater matters. TnEJtis- 
TOCLES when asked to play a lute, rc^plied, ^ lie could not 
fiddle, but knew how to make a sm'i.]] town a great state.^ 
And Alcibiades compared Sogra'I'es to the gallipots of the 
apothecaries, wdiich on the outside were drawn with Apes, 
Owls, Antiques, &c., but contained witliiu precious liquors 
and sovereign remedies. 

3. Base and Unwortiiv Conditions of some LEAiiNED 
Men. 

(a) They have by their severity d(!mean(‘d thomsidves 
and discredited Learning. Such were the ‘ Trencher Phil- 
osophers’ — parasites, who in the hiter ag(i of the Lhinian 
state clung to great men. Lucian ridicules a Pliilosopher, 
whom a great lady made ride in her coacli, and gjua* him 
her dog to carry, whereupon her page observed ' rhr Stoic 
would turn Cynic.' 

(b) The modern dedication of Books to Patrons is 
not to be commended. The custom ol' tlio anci(!nt;s to 
dedicate books to j^rivate friends was better, or if t;hey 
dedicated books to kings or great persons, it was to such as 
the argument wms ft for, 

(c) Discreet complaisance . and subservience towards 
great men is to be allowed (Ld., in Bacon’s (^Hiiination, for 
there was much in his life wdiich required an apology for 
such an unwmrtliy practice). 

Bacon does not condemn this complaisance, lie quotes 
the reply of Aristippus, when asked ‘ How it came to p.-ias 

256871 
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that philosophers were followers of rich men, and not rich 
men o£ philosophers ? ’ — it was answered ^ because Philo- 
. sophers hnew well what they wanted^ but rioh men did 
noV So a Philosopher excused himself for prostrating 
himself before Dionysius, by saying ^ It was the fault of 
Dionysius to have his ears in his. feet’ So one who would 
not dispute with HaDeun excused the fact by saying ^ It 
was reason to yield to him that commanded thirty legions.’ 
Bacon says such instances appear servile, but are to be 
.Recounted submissions to the Occasion not to the Person. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DISTEMPERS OF LEARNING-. 


Distempers 
of Learning 
from learn- 
ed men’s 
studies of 
tliree sorts. 

1. Delicate 
Learning, 
or vain 
affecta- 
tions. 

2. Conten-' 
tions 

Learning, 
or vaiii 
alterca- 
tions. 

o. Fantasti- 
cal Learn- 
ing, or vain 
imagina- 
tions. 


1. Delicate Leabning, or Vain Affectations : 

(a) Profnseness of Speech. 

(5) Decent Expression commended. 

(c) Affected Brevity censured. 

2. CoNTENTiotrs Learning, or Vain Altercations : 

(«) Novelty of Terms, or 

(b) Strictness of Positions. 

(c) Vanity in Subject-matter (Fruitless Speculation), 

(d) Or in (Scholastic) Method. 


3. Pantastical Learning, or Vain Imaginations : 

( Belief of Histoiy. 

Matter of Fact. 

Matter of Opinion. | 

( Personal. 


(«) Credulity 


{b) Imposture. 


Bacon proceeds to discuss the commonly recognised 
errors and vanities which are blemishes or impediments in 
matters of Learning. 

These vanities be Bnds chiefly to be three, which he 
calls three Distempers of Learning : — 

1. Delicate Learning, or vain afFectationa, 

2. Contentious Learning, or vain altercations. 

3. Fantastical Learning, or vain imaginations. 

1. Delicate Learning, or Vain Affectations. 

(a) Superfluity and Frofmeness of Speech. 

The first Distemper of Learning is ihat men study words 
not matter^ and as words are images, it is like Fygmalion^S 
frenzy to fall in love with a picture. 
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Verbosity grew into estimation about Luther’s time 
owing to' the heat and efficacy of preaching in drawing 
people. Animosity to the Schoolmen found vent in re- 
action from their style. Rhetoric and oratory were cul- 
tivated rather than Logic and Precision. The learning o. 
the Schoolmen fell utterly into disrepute. In fine the whole 
bent of their time was imitation, not reality ; language not 
thought. 

(b) Decent Ex])resBion commended. 

To illustrate the obscurity and rough n<‘.ss of philosophy 
by sensible elocution is not to bo deprecated. We have 
great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, Beneca, Pehtaech, 
and Plato. Though severe inquiry into truth may be 
somewhat hindered by ornate language, yet it is ad vautagn.- 
ous in many ordinary occasions of life. False Delicacy and 
Vain Imaginations are like the statue of Adonis in the 
temple, of which Hercules said ‘ Nil sacii e$.^ 

(c) Affected Brevity cenmred. 

The opposite evil — sententious brevity — is used as an 
artifice to make a passage seem more witty and weighty 
than it is. Such a style we find most evident in Seneca, 
then Tacitus and the younger Pliny. Meaner capacities 
delight in it, as an ornament to learning. Graver judg- 
ments condemn it, as a distemper of learning, seeing it is 
hunting after words, and grouping them witli effect. 

2. Contentious Learning, or Vain Altercations. 

(a) Novelty of Terms, 

(b) Strictness of Positions, 

The substance of matter is better thah the beauty of 
words, so the vanity of matter is more odious than the vanity 
of words. St. Paul lays down two characteristics of false 
science, novel strange terms and strictness of positions. The 
latter induce opposition, and questions. As sound »ub« 
stances in nature corrupt at times into worms, so sound 
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Scholastic 

Method. 


Contro- 

versy. 


knowledge is corru])tcd by idle and vermicvl ate (involved) 
expressions. Tlie Sclioolmen, whose wits were croinpod by 
the paucity of reading, as their bodies were allecitcd by con- 
finement in monasteries, were victims of this degenerate 
learning, and out of no great quantity of matter, like 
spiders, they spun their ‘cobwebs of learning,’ adniiralde for 
fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or profit. 

(c) Fruiiles!? ^pecida.twe Controveiwj, 

(d) Scholastic Method. 

The Method of the Schoolmen "was this : upon every 
position or assertion they framed ol^jections, tlicn. solutions 
of tliese objections, which for the most j^art w'-ere only dis- 
tinctions. The combination and harmony of its jxirts and 
axioms is the strength of science like ‘the bundle ol’ sticks.’ 
The Scholastic Method does not rest truth upon general 
arguments, authorities, similitudes and examples, but Ufion 
particidar disproofs, and solutions of every scruple, cavil 
and objection, ‘breeding question upon (|uestion.’ Like 
the monstrous form in the fable of Soylla, some of their 
generalities are to good purpose, but when y< >u de.scend to 
their trivial distinctions you meet with only purposeless 
untruth and aggravating quibbles. 

It is no wonder that controversy disgusts people, and 
makes them think those who never agree to be all wrong 
together ; and wdien they see the futile disputes {digladia- 
tians) of learned' men upon trifles, they endorse the senti- 
ment of Dionysius of Syracuse, ‘ that such logoimchy is the 
marJc of idle old men' If the Schoolmen had apjdicd their 
laborious ability to wddth of reading, tlicy rniglit liave con- 
tributed to the advancement of Art and Science. 

3. Fantastical Learning — Vain Affectations. 

The third Disease of Learning is deceit. Tlie truth of 
being and the truth of knowing arc all one, diffcTing no more 
than direct and reflected light. The vice affecting them is 
twofold — imposture and credulity. The first springing out of 
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cunning, tiic kst out of simplicity. Yet l>ot]i go toge.tlier. 
None are so apt to sprejid riimourwS as those who Ixdieve 
them, and there is a remarkable agreement l:>etweon tlie 
propensity to deceive, and the readiness to believe. 

(a) Credulity- — Belief of History and Reports : chiefly to 
the discredit of Ecclesiastical History and Natural History. 

The former contains reports of miracles wrotight by 
Martyrs, Hermits, Monks, and legends of Relics, Sepulchres, 
Chapels, Images, and Shrines. Natural History too, at the 
hands of Flint, Caldan, Albbrt, and the Arabians is 
stuffed with fibulous stories, unwortliy of credit, to tho 
great disparagement of Natural Philosophy with sober men. 
Aristotlk by separating rej torts of prodigies from, liia 
Natural History showed great wisdom. 

(b) Credulity as to Opinion, 

(i) too much beUnff in the Arts tliomselvcs. 

(ii) in tliG authors. 

The three Sciences wliich hold more of fanciful belief 
than demonstration arc : 

(i) Astrology, (ii) Natural Magic, (iii) Alchemy. 
The ends of these are noble: — 

AsTROLOdv, to discover the law of tlio higlior universe 
over this globe* 

Natural Magic, to reduce Natural Pbilosopby from 
speculative theory to jmactical utility. 

Alchemy, to resolve and analyse? cotnpounds into their 
simples, in fact to luifil the fiinctioua of Modern 
. Chemistry. 

But the prosecution and practice of these is- fraught 
, v^ith error and imposture. 

Of Alchemy it must be said as illustrated by il^sor’s 
fable of tb<* Husbandman and his Sons-»-tliat the painiui 
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search o£ the alchemists to make gold has discovered a 
great number of fruitful experiments useful to man. 

The dictatorial power given to Authors has done 
infinite mischief, and kept Science at a low ebb. 

In Mechanical Arts, the first Inventor comes sliort, time 
supplies the rest. In Sciences, the first Author goes fiirthest, 
time only corrupts. Thus, Artillery, Navigation, Printing, 
from crude beginnings have made ample progress ; whcrejis, 
the Philosophies of Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Hippocrates, have lost vigour since the time of their authors, 
so that in Mechanical Arts many wits have contributed by 
one. In the Liberal Sciences many wits have yielded to 
the art of some one. As water will not rise beyond its 
level, so philosophy derived from Aristotle will not rise 
beyond Aristotle. To conclude tlio point. Bacon says — 
‘ Ijet great authors have their due so that we do not derogate 
from Time the Author of Authors^ and the Tarmxt of Tmth? 
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CHAPTER V. 

PECCANT HUMOURS IN LEARNING, OR LESSEE 
ERRORS OF' LEARNED MEN. 

Extreme Affection to two Extremes, Antiqiuty and Novelty. 

{h) A Distrust that an}’tliing New should now be found out. 

[e) Belief in the Wisdom of the Past — that of all sects and 
opinions the best liath prevaalod. 

{d) Method — a too early reduction of Knowledge into Arts and 
Methods. 

{e) Love of Particulars — a neglect of Primary Philosophy. 

(/) Eeverenco — a divorce of the Intellect from the Object. 

{g) An intermixture of l^avourito Studies, or Infection of 
Knowledge in general from, individual inclinations. 

(Ji) Impatience of Doubt — Haste to Assertion. 

(«) Peremptory {magistral) Manner of delivering Knowledge. 

{h) Aim of Writers — lUusiratim (Bolf-Hlorihcation), not Pro- 
pagation of Knowledge. Low ends. 

(1) Mistake in the furthest End of Knowledge. The End of 
Studies — Curiosity j Pleasure, Profit, Preferment, &c. 

Besides the three main Diseases discussed there are peccant 

peccant Humours of Learned Men which cannot be passed humours, 

“‘or lesser 

<^ver- errors in 

Notice the relation of ^ Humours ’ to ‘ Diseases ’ Learning, 
with reference to an old medical theory. Vide Glossary in 
Text-book.) 

(a) The Extreme Affection to two Extremes — Antiguity 
and Novelty. 

Like Father Time, his children devour each other. 
Antiquity envies new additions ; Novelty defaces what it 
receives. Both have their place. Antiquity discovers the 
best path ; Novelty progresses in it. ^ Antiguitas smuli 
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juventus mundi? Aneicnt twies inean cixi ancient wotld, 
not the few years we cotmt backward. 

(b) Novelty — A distrust that anything new should now 
he found out. 

This is a reproach against Time, which, liaving dis- 
covered so much long ago, ceases to bring to liglit anything 
now. Nothing shows the levity and inconsistency of men’s 
judgment so much as their %vonder if a tiling can be done, 
until it be done. Alexandek’s expedition, deemed impos- 
sible, and Columbus’s discovery of America are to the point. 
So propositions in Euclid seem strange before proof: ; after- 
wards the mind accepts them by a kind of recognition (or 
retraction, i.e. rehandling), as if they were axiomatic. 

(c) Belief in the Wisdom of the Bast, that of all sects 
and opinions the best has prevailed. 

So that if a man labours at a now discovery, people 
think he is only likely to come across what has been 
formerly rejected, and so forgotten. The fact is, that the 
majority of mankind are only likely to carry on what is 
superficial and popular. Time is like a stream which 
carries on its surface things light and empty, submerging 
those solid and weighty. 

fd) Method^cL too early reduction of Knowledge into 
Art and Systems. 

Sciences receive little or no advance therefrom. When 
the frame of youth is knit, and set, stature is arrested ; so 
knowledge, by aphorisms and observations is in growth ; 
comprehended in exact methods, it may be polished and 
applied in use, but is checked in growth. 

(e) A Love of Particulars — a Neglect of Primary 
Philosophy. 

After such a distribution men neglect the prima philo-- 
universality. No discovery can be made on a 
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level. To discovei^fiie ^remoter of science, you must 
ascend to a higher scii'nce. ' f ■ 

(f) Revermce — a Divonee of the Intellect from the 
Object. 

Meii withdraw themselves from the contemplation of 
nature, and worship their own conceits; as Heraclitus 
says, ‘‘ They seek for truth in their own little worlds^ and 
not in the great worldJ Instead of reading the works of 
God, they invoke their own spirits to give them oracles 
whereby they delude themselves. 

(g) Intermixture of Favourite Sixidies and Infection of 
Knowledge in General from Individual Inclinations. 

Men tinge their meditations, opinions, doctrines, with 
their favourite studies. So Plato has toned his philo- 
sophy with theology ; Aristotle his witli logic ; the later 
Platonist school theirs with mathematics. Alchemists have 
created a philosophy out of the crucible ; Gilbertus out of 
the loadstone. Cicero quotes the opinion of a musician 
about the nature of the soul, ^ that it wets a harmony I 

(h) Impatience of Doubt — Hasty Assertion. 

The two ways of contemplation are two roads — the one 
smooth at the beginning, presently impassable ; the other 
difficult at first, presently fair and even. If a man begins 
with certainty, he ends in doubt and vice ^ 


(i) Feremptory Manner of Delivery of a Subject. 

Another error is a dictatorial delivery of knowledge, 
which is not ingenuous and faithful. In compendious 
treatises for practical use, it may be allowed ; but in true ♦ 
handling of knowledge we should keep the mean between 
Velleius the Epicurean, who would doubt nothing, and 
Socrates who ironically doubted all things ; and let 
judgment keep pace with proof 

E 
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(k) Tlie Aim of Wntej'S — Self-Glorification not Pro- 
pagation of Knowledge. 

Otlier errors there are in the scope that men propound 
to themselves in their studies. Instead of aiming at the 
advancement of knowledge, they have low personal ends in 
view — ^to make themselves good interpreters, commentators, 
controversialists, &c. ; so the tributes of sciences are 
improved, not the patrimony and inheritance of it. 

(l) MistaJce in the furthest end of Knowledge — the End 
of Studies^ Curiosity , Pleasures, Profit, Preferment, 

The gi'eatest error of all is, that men have entered upon 
the pursuit of knowledge from every kind of motive, hut the 
sincere one of giving a true account of the gift of 7'eason, for 
the benefit of man. They seek for knowledge, as a couch 
to rest an unquiet spirit — a terrace for a wandering mind — 
a tower for a proud intellect — a /ori for strife — a shop for 
profit, not a storehouse for the glory of God and good of 
man. To dignify knowledge, contemplation must be 
united to action, like the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, 
which represent these. Use and action, however, not for 
lucre’s sake; for they thus retard the advancement of 
knowledge, like the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, 
who hindered the race while she was picking it up. 

Conclusion* 

Bacon’s meaning is, not to call in heavenly philosophy 
to set aside natural philosophy; and to limit it to the sphere 
of manners and policy. The end ought to be to reject from 
both shallow speculations, and to increase what is solid and 
fruitful, that knowledge may he not like a courtesan for plea- 
sure, or a bondwoman for profit, but a spouse for comfort. 

Thus describing the errors incident to learning, after 
faithful censure, attention will be paid to commendation. 
The next part of the argument will not be a hymn of 
praise, but a just estimation of the dignity of knowledge, 
and its true value ascertained by testimonies human and 
divine. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

DIGNITY OF LEARNING. DIVINE TESTIMONY., 

§ I- 

1. From Grod’s Wisdom. 

2. Angels of Illumination. 

3. The First Light and First Sabbath. 

4. Man’s Employment in the Grarden. 

5. Abel’s Contemplative Life. 

6. The Invention of Music. 

7. Confusion of Tongues. 

§ n. 

The Excellent Learning of 

(«x) Moses. 

(b) Job. 

(c) Solomon. 

(d) Christ. 

(e) Paul. 

(/) The ancient Doctors of the Church. 

§ III. 

(a) Learning exalts the Mind to the Celebration of God’s 
glory. 

(/3) Learning preserves it against Error and Unbelief. 

§ 1 - 

1. IVo??i God's Wisdom. 

We must seek for Learning in tke archetype — ^the 
attributes and acts of God. Learning in man is know- 
ledge acquired. Knowledge in God is original, and we 
must look for it under another name, Wisdom, 

The work of creation was a work of Power in creating 
Matter, and a work of Wisdom in beautifying Form, 
The one was the work of a moment, the other of six days. 

B 2 
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2. The Woric of Angels : Angels of Illumination, 

Bacon follows the celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius of 
Athens. 

1. Seraphim — Angels of Love. 

2. Cherubim— Angels of Light. 

3. Thrones. 

4. Principalities. 

5. And the rest are all Angels of Power and 

Ministry, noting that the Angels of Knowledge 
and Illumination are placed before the Angels 
of Office and Dominion, 

3. The Creation of the First Light and First Sahhath, 

Light in nature corresponds to knowledge in Spirits, 
and the day of rest wherein God did contemplate his works 
was blessed above all the rest. 

4. MarCs Employment in the Garden. 

Man’s work in the garden not being laborious and com- 
pulsory, but a delight, was a work of contemplation; and 
his first acts were two summary parts of knowledge — view- 
ing the creatures, and giving them names. 

The knowledge which induced the fall was not natural 
knowledge, but the moral knowledge of good and evil, and 
Bacon supposes was an inquiry into the origin of Good 
and Evil. 

5. Abel’s Contemplative Life. 

Cain and Abel were images of the active and con- 
templative states of life in the two simplest callings — i;hose 
of husbandman and shepherd. God favoured the latter, 
not the former- 

6. The Invention of Music : The Confusion of 

Tongues. 

God honoured inventors before the flood, and, after it, 
showed his great judgment upon the ambition of man by 
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confounding the tongues, and so debarring the open inter- 
course of learning and knowledge. 

§ 2 . 

TI^E EXCELLETSTT LEARNING OF 

V (a) Moses. 

Moses was eminent in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
the most learned nation of antiquity. Consider the depth 
of the Ceremonial Law, which, besides prefiguring Christ, 
illustrating the difference of the people of God, the exercise 
of obedience, and other divine uses, fiirnishes the Eabbis 
with many profound deductions, natural and moral. One 
writer, upon the law of leprosy, observes, that putrefaction 
is more contagious "before maturity than after. Another, 
that men abandoned to vice do not so much harm as those 
who are only half good and half bad. w 

(b) Job. 

The excellent book of Job is pregnant with natural 
philosophy, cosmography, astronomy, physical facts, animal 
and mineral. 

(c) Solomon. 

Eminent for wisdom and learning, which, by his prayer 
and God’s assent, he preferred to all earthly felicity. 
Besides his Aphorisms, or Proverbs, replete with divine 
and human philosophy, he compiled a Natural History, 
embracing all things from the cedar to the moss. Yet 
with all his glory he only aspires to the glory of inquiring 
after truth. 

(d) Christ. 

First showed his power to subdue ignorance by dis- 
puting with the Dpctors of the Law before he showed his 
power to subdue Nature by miracles; 

The Power of the Holy Ghost was expressed in the 
gift of Tongues. 
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(e) T-he A;postles icere not all Unlearned : St. Paul. 

TliougH at first the Apostles were imlcarncd, that hy 
inspiration they might more evidently declare God’s imme- 
diate working, and abase human learning, 3 ''et St. Paul, 
who was the only one learned among the Apostles, had his 
pen most exercised in the compilation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(f) The Ancient Doctors of the Church. 

The ancient Bishops and Fathers of the Church were 
excellently read in heathen literature, so that J ULi an the 
Apostate interdicted learning from the Christians, which 
was more pernicious than persecution; and Pope GiiKUORY 
the First received the censure of all holy men lor design- 
ing to obliterate the memory of heathen writers. 

It was tljie Christian Church which preserved ancient 
literature during the barbaric invasions of Scythians and 
Saracens. 

[The revival of Learning at tlie Reformation, and 
strenuous exertions of the Jesuits on behalf of Education, 
are also to the point.] 


§ 3 . 

(a) Learning exalts the mind to the celebration of 
GoTs glory ^ and 

'(^) Learning is a Freservative against Lrror and 
Unbelief 

There are two principal services besides ornament and 
illustration which philosophy and human learning render 
to faith and religion. 

a. They are an effectual inducement to the exaltation 
of the glory of God. The Scriptures exhort us to consider 
and magnify the wonderful works of God ; not only the 
exterior of them, like the exterior of a jeweller’s shop, but 
to explore them. 
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/3. They preserve ns against error and unbelief. Christ 
said, ^ Te do err^ not Mowing the Sci-ijptures nor the power 
of God: 

Here are two books— first, the Scriptures, revealing 
the will of God ; then, the book of Nature, expressing His 
power — ^not only opening our understanding by cultivating 
our reason, but leading us to meditate on the omnipotence 
of God. 
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The dig- 
nity of 
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1. JSatural. 

2. Political. 

3. Military. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

DIGNITY OF LEiJRNING: HUMAN TESTIMONY* 

1. Natural; 

(a) Inventors of New Arts for the Commoditicjs of Man's 
Life consecrated as Gods. 

2. Political. Civil Estates and Affairs advanced liy Learning : 

(a) The best and happiest times under Learned Priiiees 
and others. 

(h) Exemplified in tho immediately succeeding Emperors 

from tho death of DosariAN. 

3. Military. The concurrence of Arms and Learning 

(a) Exemplified in Alexandi-ir the Great. 

(i) „ „ Julius Cjissar, tho Dictator, 

(c) „ „ XisNoniON', tlio Philosopher. 

1. Natural. — The Inventors of New Airrs conse- 

crated AS Gods, 

Among the Pleathen: ^apotheosis’ among tlie Greeks, 
and ^relatio inter divos’ among the Latins, was the supreme 
honour man could render to man, especially when given 
by common consent and not elicited by decree, as with the 
Roman Emperors. 

Antiquity made a differ ence in those honours — 
Heroical and Divine, The former were given to Founders 
of States, Lawgivers, Extirpators of Tyrants; in fact, 
special or local Benefactors, such as IIerculks, Theseus, 
Minos, Romulus, &c. The latter to those whose discoveries 
for the benefit of mankind were universal, as Ceres, 
BACCtius, Mergurius, &c. 

2. Political. — Civil Estates and Affairs advanced 

BY Learning. 

Not only w*as learning thus honoured as bearing much 
fruit, but as bringing peace and security ; as is shown by 
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the fable of Orpheus’s lyre soothing the savage nature of 
beasts by its music, and remitting them by its silence to 
I their old habits — ^the moral of which, as applicable to man, 

I , is evident. 

!' (a) The hest and happiest times tinder Learned Princes 

and others. 

Kings and Princes, though subject to infirmities and 
passions, are preserved from ruinous errors by the notions 
of Religion, Morality, and Policy which they imbibe through 
Learning. ^ So likewise their Senators and Councillors, 
which be learned, do proceed xipon more safe and sub- 
stantial principles than Councillors who are only men of 
experience’ (i.e. who have to learn by it). 

(b) Exemplified in the immediately succeeding Em-‘ 
perors after Domitiah. 

This felicity of an epoch beat appears in the age which 
intervened between Domitiah and Cgmmodus, ^compre- 
hending a succession of princes all learned, or singular 
favourers and patrons of Learning, and of all ages (if we 
regard temporal happiness) the most flourishing ever seen 
by Rome, which was then the Model and Epitome of the 
World’ — Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Lucius 
C oMMODUs, and Marcus Commodus. So in this continued 
sequence of six princes a man may see the happy fruits of 
Learning in Sovereignty pourtrayed in the greatest Table 
of the World. 

3 . Military. — The Concurrence of Arms and Learn- 
ing EXEMPLIFIED IN ALEXANDER THE GrEAT, 
Julius OiESAR, and Xenophon. 

(a) Alexander the Great, 

Taught by .Aristotle. The value he put on Learning 
is shown by his reverence for Homer, which he deemed 
the most worthy thing to be put into the precious cabinet 
of Darius, and his blaming Aristotle for publishing his 
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Book of Nature, because be esteemed it better to excel 
others in Learning than in Power. 

How excellently his mind was imbued with Learning 
is shown by his speeches and answers, which contain the 
footsteps of all sciences in moral knowledge, as evidenced 
by his answer to Diogenes. 

These answers and speeches prove his acquaintance 
with Natural Knowledge, Logic, Ehetoric, Policy, and show 
his acute intellect. 

(b) Julius Cmsa7\ 

His excellency in Learning is shown in his Commen- 
taries, and the works De Analogia, Anti-Cato, Book of 
Apophthegms. 

He showed himself a master of words 

by subduing a mutiny with one word ; 
by his jest upon the word Kex when some one 
saluted him King ; 

by his reply to Metellus the Tribune ; 
by his jest upon Sylla. 

(c) Xenophon^ 

The philosopher, a pupil of Socrates, conducted the 
retreat of the 10,000 from Babylon to Greece, and so 
paved the way for the subversion of the Persian monarchy 
achieved by Alexander. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

ADVANTAGES OE LEARNING. 

1. Learning is tho sovereign Eeincdv for all Diseases of tlie 

Hind. 

2. The Dominion thereof greater than any Temporal Pom-r. 

being a Pov'er over Reason and Belief. 

3. Learning gives Portnuos. Honours, Delights excelling all 

othcfrs as the Soul does the Sense. 

4. Durahlo Honuments of Pamo. 

5. A Prospect of the Immortality of a Puture 'World. 

PjiOCtEDJXG from the discussion of imperial and military 
virtue to moral and private virtue. ‘ Learning reclaims 
men from wildness and barbarism, extinguishes vjiin and 
excessive wonderment (admiration). We admire things 
because of novelty or size; as for the former, we arc 
taught ‘ there is nothing nevj under the sun; ’ as for the latter, 
we are reminded of Alexander in the midst of his gigantic 
affairs in Asia, who compared the little matters of Greece 
to Homer s Battle of the Mice and Frogs. If "we elevate 
our thoughts, the globe and men upon it -will appear to us 
like a hillock covered with ants. 

1. Lemming is a sovereign Eernedy for all Diseases of 
the Mind. 

It takes away or mitigates the fear of death and ad- 
verse fortune. It purges ill humour, clcar.s obstructions, 
helps digestion, excites appetite, lieals wounds and sores, 
and the like. It so disposes and inclines the mind, that it 
is never wholly settled with its defects, but ever longs alter 
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growtli and perfection. The unlearned man cannot turn 
his mind inward, or enjoy the sweets of daily improvement ; 
whereas, a learned man not only employs his mind, and 
exercises his faculties, but continually reforms himself and 
progresses in virtue. Goodness is the impression of Truth, 
but the tempests of vice and passion break from the clouds 
of Error and Falsehood. 

2. The Dominion of Learning is greater than any 
Temporal Tower ^ leing a Power over Reason and 
Belief 

Passing from morality to power, there is no sovereignty 
comparable to that with which Learning invests its pos- 
sessor. Dignity of command is measured by the dignity 
of the commanded. The command of a shepherd over his 
flock is contemptible — of the schoolmaster over children, 
a small honour — of masters over slaves, a disparagement — 
so is that of tyrants over a servile people. The honours 
of a free monarchy or commonwealth are more sweet than 
those of a tyranny, because a willing service is more 
honourable than one enforced. But the sway of knowledge 
is higher than command over the will though free. For it 
is a dominion over reason, belief, and the understanding, 
which is the highest part of man, and gives law to the will 
itself. The empire of Knowledge and Learning is over the 
souls and thoughts of men. 

Hence the tenacity and pleasure with which arch- 
heretics, false prophets, and impostors hold their dominion 
over the consciences of men in spite of punishment. This 
is the depth of Satan, but the commendation of truth 
approaches nearest to the similitude of Divine rule. 

3. Learning gives Fortunes, Honours, Delights excelling 
all others, as the soul does the sense. 

It is an ancient observation that Homer has given more 
men their living than either Sylla, Cmbae, or Augustus 
ever did. It is hard to say whether Arms or Learning have 
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advanced greater numters. But if Arms have carried away 
the kingdom, yet Learning hath borne away the priesthood, 
which has ever competed for empire, 

4. Durable Monuments of Fame, 

If you contemplate the pleasure and delight of Know’’- 
ledge, assuredly they far surpass all other pleasure. The 
pleasures of the affections transcend those of the senses, 
and the pleasures of the intellect transcend those of the 
affections. In other pleasures there is satiety, none in 
Knowledge, which is ever fresh, as Lucretius says : ^It is a 
prospect of delight to stand or ivalJc on the sea-shore and 
see a ship tossed hj a tempest. It is a pleasure to stand at 
the window of a castle and watch a battle. But it is a 
pleasure incomparable, for the mind settled by learning and 
fortified in the tower of truth to behold the erro7^s and 
wanderings of other men below' 

5. A Prospect of the Immortality of the Future Woidd, 

All earthly monuments pass away, but the monuments of 
knowledge and learning are more durable than those which 
are material. The verses of Homer, without the loss of a 
line, have for twenty-five centuries survived the perishable 
wrecks of cities, temples, and palaces. The pictures of 
Cyrus, Alexander, CiESAE, are lost, but the images of 
men’s wits remain unmaimed in books for ever, exempt 
from the injuries of time, because capable of perpetual 
renovation. ^ If the inventor of ships was deemed noble, 
which transport merchandise from place to place, and con- 
nect distant parts of the earth, how much more are letters 
to be magnified, which as ships passing through the vast 
sea of time, unite the remotest ages of wits and inventors 
in mutual traffic and correspondence ? ’ 

Some philosophers who denied the immortality of the 
soul, yet convinced by truth, came to this : ‘ that whatso- 
ever motions and acts the spirit of man could perform 
without the organs of the body, it was probable that those 
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survived after death.’ Such were the motions of the under- 
standing, not of the affections^ — so immortal and incor- 
ruptible a thing did Knowledge appear to them to be. 
Eevelation teaches us how both mind and affections will 
be purified, and body and soul advance to immortality. 

But at the beginning, the divine and human proofs of 
the Dignity of Learning were kept separate, aiid we cannot 
hope to reverse the ways of man’s judgment, ilisop’s cock 
preferred the barleycorn to the gem; Midas judged for 
plent}^ between Apollo and Pan ; Paris judged for 
pleasure and love against wisdom and power ; and Agrip- 
pina preferred empire with any detestable condition. So 
men prefer custom to excellency. Learning has ever relied 
on a firm foundation that cannot be shaken ^ Wisdom is 
justified of all her children.’ 
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BOOK IL 


To THE King. 

Though often otherwise, it wotild seem most fitting that 
kings who cherish the immortality of their descendants 
should be solicitous about the welfare of future times, to 
which they must entrust them. Though Queen Elizabeth 
was unmarried, yet her happy memory and the impression 
of her good government survive her; but your Majesty, 
already blessed with worthy and illustrious issue, must not 
only regard what is transitory in good government, but 
what is permanent. Among such acts nothing is more 
worthy than the endowment of the world with sound and 
fruitful knowledge# Why should received authors be like 
the pillars of Hercules — the limits of the world, when we 
have the bright star of your Majesty to guide us beyond 
in the path of discovery ? 

It remains to consider the nature of those acts which 
have been performed by kings and others for the Advance- 
ment of Learning. Weighing well what has been accom- 
plished and what neglected by Princes and others for the 
Propagation of Learning,, let us lay down what will be 
allowed, that the greatest and most difficult works aie 
overcome 

(i) by amplitude of Keward, which encourages our 

labours. 

(ii) by wisdom of Direction, which takes away error 

and confusion. 

(iii) by conjunction of Labours, which supplements 

the frailty of man. 

The principal of these three is the wkdom of I)irectio%^ 
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for a wise selection of tLe means does more elfectually 
conduce to the perfection of any enterprise than any 
enforcement, or accumulation of endeavours. But it must 
be said that many of the works and acts of Princes are 
rather for the splendour and memory of their renown than 
for the Advancement of Learning, and have increased the 
number of learned men rather than increased learning. 


/General by the 


(i) Amplitude of Eeward. 

(ii) Wisdom of Direction. 

(iii) Combination of Labours. 


Acts for the\ 
Propagation I personal 
of Learning.] 


I Ci) Buildings, 
(ii) Privileges, 
(iii) Bcvenucs, 
(iv) Discipline. 


/Promoted by 


Books, as 


{ (i) Libraries. 

1 (ii) Good Editions, 


'special. . . 


\ Persons, as 


( Lectures for Arts ex- 
tant. 

Inquirers into Arts non - 
extant. 


/Want of Foundations for Arts at 


large. 



Want of sufficient Salary to Lecturers. 
Want of Allowance for Experiments. 
Want of a right course for proceed- 
ing in Stuedes. 

Want of Intelligenoe between Uni- 
versities. 

^ Want of Inquiries into Arts defleient. 


The Works or Acts pertaining to the Propagation of 
Learning are conversant about tliree objects i TIw Pldcas 
of Learning-^^the Boohs— the Persons of Learned Men. 
For as water is lost except it be collected in some receptacle, 
so this most exceUent liquor, of knowledge would soon 
perish and vanish, if it were not conserved in Books, 
Traditions, Oonferences and specially appointed places, as 
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Universities, Colleges, Scliools, where it may have fixed 
stations, and opportunity of uniting and improving itself. 

First. The works which concern the Seats of the Muses 
are four; 

(i) Foundations of Houses : 

(ii) Endowments withRevenues*^ 

(iii) Grants of Privileges ; 

(iv) Institutions and Statutes for Government 

All of which conduce to privacy and freedom from 
care, like the stations which Virgil describes for hiving of 
bees. 

The works touching Books are two ; 

(i) Libraries. 

(ii) New and correct Editions of Authors, more 

faithful Translations, more profitable Olosses, 

and more diligent Annotations. 

The works pertaining to the Persons of Learned Men 
are also two j 

(i) The remuneration and designation of Readers in 

Arts and Sciences already studied. 

(ii) The remuneration and encouragement of writers 

in the field of learning already explored. 

These briefly are the works which testify to the zeal of 
Princes and others towards the State of Learning. 

The special promotion of Learning is prejudiced by six 
defects: 

(i) Want of Foundations for Arts at large. 

(ii) Want of sufficient Salary to Lecturers. 

(iii) Want of Allowance for Experiments, 
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(iv) Want of Intelligence (or cornmnnication) between 

Universities. 

(v) Want of Inquiries into Arts deficient. 

(i) Want of Foundations for Arts at large. 

The Colleges of Europe are all devoted to certain Pro- 
fessions, none are devoted to the free and universal pursuit 
of Art and Science. 

It is all very well to judge Learning by its use^ but it 
should not stop here. 

The study of Philosophy is not an idle one. Like the 
stomach, against which the members rebelled in the fable, 
from it all the Arts and Sciences derive their strength. 
The happy progress of Learning hitherto has been retarded, 
because these fundamentals (Philosophy and free and 
universal study of the Arts and Sciences) have been super- 
ficially dealt with, and too much neglected. 

This contraction of study to professional purposes has 
stunted the growth of Science, and prejudiced the welfare 
of states. For Princes experience a dearth of able men fit 
for administration, which would not be the case if History, 
Modern Languages, and Politics, were embraced in the 
curriculum of study. 

(ii) Want of sufficient Salary to Lecturers. 

The inadequacy of stipends to public lecturers seriously 
affects the progress of science. To promote the advance of 
scientific knowledge, the most able men should be selected, 
which will not be the case without sufficient inducement 
and reward. David’s military law should be observed 
* that those who stayed by the carriage should share equally 
with those who went into action.^ So the salaries of specu- 
lative men should be equal to the gains of active men. 

,(iii) W^ant of Allowance for Experiments. 

The case of the alchemist who sells his books to procure 
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furnaces expresses the state of things. Thougli it must he 
confessed that the sciences of observation have met with 
some regard in the provision of subsidiary instruments 
besides books, which are not the only things wanted. The 
supply of Astronomical Instruments, Maps, Botanical Gar- 
dens, and subjects for Anatomy are helps in a few things. 
Generally it may be laid down Hhat there can he no advance 
made in exploring the secrets of Nature without liberal 
allowance for Experiments^ whether of Vulcan or DiEDALUs, 
i.e. of furnace or engine. And as Ministers are allowed 
funds for investigation into the secrets of foreign diplomacy, 
so you must allow experimental philosophers means to 
investigate the secrets of nature, and imitate the liberal 
allowance of Alexander to Aristotle to obtain specimens 
for the compilation of his Natural History. 

(iv) Want of a right Course of Proceeding^ in Studies, 

There is a neglect of consultation on the part of the 
governing authorities of the Universities, and of visitation 
on the part of visitors, for the purpose of considering 
whether it is advisable to pursue an antiquated course of 
study, and what room there is for improvement. There is 
a maxim, that ^ in all usages and precedents, the time of 
their origin must be considered, for if weak or ignorant the 
system is disparaged and open to suspicion.’ This applies 
to much in vogue at the Universities, for instance, ^ it is an 
usual practice (but in my opinion somewhat preposterous) 
that scholars in the Universities are too early entered in 
Logic and Ehetoric— arts better fitted for graduates than 
for novices and boys.’ These are Arts of Arts, the one for 
judgment, the other for ornament. Both presuppose a 
well-stored mind, and the contrary being the case, they 
have degenerated into childish sophistry or ridiculous 
affectation^ and have induced a habit of superficiality. 

Another error arising from the mode of their pursuit is 
rife at the Universities. In scholastic exercises, there is a 


Lo^ic and 
Khetoric. 


Scholastic 

exemst'S- 
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divorce between Inventive Faculty imdi Memory^ for most of 
the speeches are either premeditated and set, so nothing is 
left to original thought; or extempore, so very little is left 
to memory. Whereas in active life it is the combination of 
these faculties thatis wanted. By the course pursued, the 
exercises are unpractical, and the motions and faculties ot 
the mind are perverted, so that when the student emergea 
into practical life, he suffers from the defect, which he 
experiences and others notice. But this amendment of the 
institutions of the Universities is thrown out by way of 
suggestion. 

(v) Want of intelligent Communication hetween Univer- 

sities* 

As the progress of Learning consists much in the wise 
government of the Universities in particular, so it would be 
more advanced if the Universities of Europe were brought 
more into communion and interchange ‘ of thought. As 
there are combinations or brotherhoods, social, political, 
ecclesiastical, and commercial, so there ought to be a 
generous fraternity between men of learning. 

(vi) Want of Inquiries into Arts deficient* 

There has very rarely been any public appointment of 
able men to ascertain the, departments of learning hitherto 
neglected or uninvostigated. To this end it would be well 
if an estimate were taken from time to time of the state of 
learning, its progress and stagnation, where and why. The 
opinion of plenty is among the causes of want, and the 
superfluity of books covers a penury of thought. It is not 
by suppressing what , has been published, but by issuing 
new and suitable publications, tliat the ‘ serpent of Moses 
may be made to devour the serpents of the enchanters.’ 

The remedies of the defects above enumerated ate 
opera basilica^ and not within the province of a private 
man. The speculative part, however, which pertains to an 
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examination of knowledge with reference to the deficiencies 
of its yarions branches, is open to his industry. 

Bacon’s design therefore 4s to attempt a general and 
faithful perambulation, and yisitation of learning ; specially 
with a diligent and exact inquiry, what parts thereof lie 
fresh and waste, and are not yet improved and conyerted 
to use by the industry of men,’ so as to contribute help to 
public efforts, and to the yoluntary labours of individuals. 
The purpose is at this time to note only omissions and 
deficiencies, and not to investigate errors and oversights. 

The author is not unaware of the difficulties in his way, 
nor of the disproportion between his abilities and his will; 
his love to learning he pleads as an apology; ‘ he allows the 
same liberty of judgment to others which he pleads for 
himself, and anticipates his records of omissions and 
deficiencies will subject him to divers criticisms, such as : 
some part of his undertaking was executed long ago — that 
it is a matter of curiosity^ and probably fruitless — that the 
scope is beyond the bounds of human industry. The first 
two strictures will be answered by the performance itself, 
the last touching impossihility meets with its response in 
the fact that that is to be accounted possible which may 
be. done by sdme one, though not by everybody — which 
may be effected in successive periods, though not in the 
«ame period — which may be accomplished by united labour, 
though not by the exertions of one individual — and by the 
public expense, though beyond the ability and means of a 
private person. 

It is enough if these labours be regarded as aspirations; 
and as it implies soihe knowledge to propose a question 
which is pertinent, so it requires some sense to conceive a 
wish which is not absurd. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LEARNING. 

1. Universal Partition of Human (Secular) Learning into 

(i) History. 

(ii) Poetry. 

(iii) Philosophy. 

2. This Partition is taken from the triplicity of Intellectual 

Faculties : 

(i) Memory. 

(ii) Imagination. 

(iii) Eeason. 

3. The same Division is appropriate to Divine (Sacred) Learning. 

1. The truest division of secular learning has reference 
to the three faculties of man’s soul. History is referred to 
Memory, Poetry (not verse, which is but the expression 
of it, and belongs to the Art of Elocution) is feigned history 
and belongs to the Imagination, Philosophy to Reason, 

2. History is particular or proper of Individuals cir- 
cumscribed by time and place, and universal or natural. 
The latter deals with Nature regulated, as the heavenly 
bodies ; or abnormal, as Monsters, &c. Both Natural and 
Civil History, which is concerned with particular men, 
belong to Memory. 

3. Poetry is likewise of Individuals ‘fancied to the 
similitude of those things which in true History are 
recorded.’ It obeys Fancy not Fact; creates and exag- 
gerates like the art of Painting, and is the work of the 
Imagination. 
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4. Philosophy deals with the abstract, and with general 
laws, and is wholly the office and operation of Eeason. 

5. The truth of this partition is evident from a con- 
sideration of the fundamental Intellectual operations. 

, 6. The senses first take cognisance of outward things, 
the Images or impressions of which are fixed in the Mmorij. 
The understanding analyses these simple conceptions, con- 
cocts resemblances, or renders them complex. So ,lrom 
the three fountains of Memory, of Imagination, and of 
Eeason, proceed History, Poetry, 'and Philosophy. By 
History and Experience we mean the same thing, so we 
use Ehilosophy and Science as synonymous. 

7. The same division will serve for Divine (Sacred) 
learning. Theology consists of Sacred History ; Parables, 
a kind of Divine Poetry; Precepts and Doctrines, an 
eternal Philosophy. Prophecy is a branch of History. 

Divine History has this advantage over Human, that 
the narrative may be before the fact as well as after. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


/JTatuhal 


lilSTOIlY 


/ Subject of 


\ Use and End of 


/Properly so-callcd 
f {Secular ) . . . 


' Heaven (Meteors). 
Generations ... - Earth (Sea). 

. Elements (Specifics). 

Projtor Gencrciiions j (Marrols). 

i Magic, &:c. 


Arts Mechanical 


( Narj'ative. 
i Inductive. 


lAgrimlture. 

[ Alchymy, &o. 


ra) 


\ Civil 


fMenwrials. 

Antiguilies. 

Perfect History 
Pure. 


Chronicles. 

Lives. 

[ Relations. 


{Mixed. 

{ General, of the Cluiroli. 

^ Promdmce. 

( Ages. 

Climates. 

Declensions. 

Revivals, Sac., of Learning. 

Appendices to History, Orations, Epistles, Apophtliegtna, 


Ecclesiastical 


\ Literary . 


History is either Natural or Civil, and Civil is divided 
again into Secular, Ecclesiastical, and Literary. Briefly 
we have to consider these four, Natural, Civil, EcclesiaS'- 
tical. Literary. 

The last is defective, for no one has recorded the state 
and progress of learning as he has political and ecclesiastic 
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cal affairs. This is like the statue of Polyphemus with his 
eje left out. Some scraps pertaining to divers particular 
sciences, and barren relations touching inventions and 
usages survive, but a just and comprehensive story of 
learning is wanting. 

The use and end of such a work is to make learned 
men wise in the use and administration of learning, for 
the works of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose will not make 
a divine so %vise as the study of ecclesiastical history. 


§ 1 . 

Natural History. 

The History of Nature is of three kinds: 

(i) of Nature in course, i.e, in the history o£ crea- 

tures. 

(ii) of Natute erring or varying, history of 

marvels. 

(iii) o£ Nature altered or wrought, i.e. history of arts. 

The first of these is in good perfection, the last defective. 

(i) History of Creatures. 

There is no general collection of deviations from nature, 
irregularities, freaks of nature, singularities of place, 
strange events, exceptions to general rule. Books of 
fabulous experiments and fabulous imposture do exist, but 
a substantial and severe collection of the he tercel ites or 
irregulars of nature does not exist, especially with popular 
errors weeded out, which if once set on foot maintain their 
ground, through neglect of inquiry, countenance of antiquity, 
and lavish use of ornumehts of speech. 

. (ii) Of Marvels. ' 

The use of this work, following the example of Aris- 
totle, is to satisfy the Craving of curiosity for two weighty 

reasons': 
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(a) To correct the partiality for axioms and maxims 
founded upon common examples, (b) Because the wondei’s 
of nature are the next step to the wonders of art. For 
when once nature is tracked to her hiding-place, the pur- 
suit is easier. Nor should narratives of superstitions^ 
sorceries, witchcrafts, dreams and the like be altogether 
excluded, for it is not known how much is due to super- 
stition, and how much to natural causes, and inquiry is 
needed for both. As your Majesty has peered into such 
shadows with the two clear eyes of religion and natural 
philosophy, and, like the sunbeams, emerged uncontaminated 
with the pollutions. Narratives of miracles and prodigies 
of religion are either not true or unnatural, and therefore 
irrelevant. 

(in) Of 

1^ OTc Jiiston/ of Nature wrought or mechanical there are 
some collections made of Agriculture and of Manual Arts, 
but devoid of familiar experiments. These things are 
regarded as beneath the dignity of learning — an arrbgancy 
derided by Plato in the dispute between Socrates and 
Hippias, a vaunting sophist. If the philosopher had looked 
into the water he would have seen the stars, but gasiing 
at the stars he could not see the water and fell into it. So 
it happens that small things discover great, better than 
the great can discover the small. As Aristotle sajs 
^that the nature of everything is best seen in its smallest 
'portions,' so he rises to the conception of a commonwealth 
upwards from the cottage. The principle of the magnet 
was discovered first in needles, not in bars of iron. 

The use of history mechanical is most pertinent to the 
study of practical Natural Philosophy, suggesting ingenious 
devices, stimulating inquiry and invention by comparative 
observation, and discovering principles and rules hitherto 
imknown. For as Proteus never changed shapes till he 
■^as held, so the Variations of Nature are never tracked 
till grasped by experiment and applications of Art, 
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§ 2 . 

Civil History. 

Civil History is of three kinds, compared to three kinds Blc, II. 6. 
of pictures — ^those* which are unfinished; those which are 
perfect ; those which are defaced. So we have 

(i) Memorials, or history unfinished: 

(ii) Antiquities, or history defaced. 

(iii) Perfect Histo'i'y. 

(i) Memorials. 

Memorials or preparatory Histamj are of two kinds, 
Commentaries and Eegisters. Commentaries are a collec- 
tion of naked events, with continuation but without design. 

Registers are collections of public acts without continuation 
or design. Cj2Sar calls his history a Commentary from 
modesty mixed with greatness. ^ 

(ii) Antiquities, 

or remnants of History are like materials saved from ship- 
wreck, which industrious people by laborious research and 
diligent comparison put together, and out of names, monu- 
ments, traditions, records, and fragments, save much from 
the deluge of time. 

In such imperfect histories, defect is inherent and to be 
Expected. Men of judgment discard Epitomes, which are 
the moths of History, and reduce them into base and un- 
profitable dregs. 

(iii) Perfect History, . 

is of three kinds according to its subject— a pei^son Bk. IL 7. 

—or an action. • The first we call («) chronicles; the second 
(0) lives (Biographies); the third (y) narrations pr reta^ 
tions, The excellence of the first is its perfection ; of the 
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second, its utility \ of the third, its veracity. The History 
of Times is occupied with grand events to the neglect of 
minor details. But God ' hangs the greatest weight upon 
the smallest wires.' Well written biographies pourtray the 
intermixture of what is public and private, and are there- 
fore more real. 

Narratives which are specific, such as those of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Expedition of Cvkus, the Conspiracy 
of Catilixe, must from the nature of the thing be more 
exact than those which are general, because their scope 
falls wnthin the knowledge and instruction of the writer, 
and there is less play for conjecture than in works of more 
comprehensive design. 

(a) The History of Times is divided by the Providence 
of God, who has provided as examples to the world, in arms, 
arts, learning, policy, morals and laws, the states of Greece 
and Pome. They occupy the middle jdace, being pi’eceded 
by autiQidiics (ancient history } and succeeded by ‘inodcj'ti. 
Jiisto7^y, 

(a) Ancient History, 

as might be expected, is defective, fragmentary, and fabulous. 
But the histories of Greece and Borne are in good preser- 
vation. Only not in perfect course from Theseus to 
Philopcemen and from Bomulus to Justinian. It would be 
well if the surviving texts, Greek and Latin, could be em- 
bodied in consecutive story, and the intervals supplied. 
But this is a work beyond present requirement, and we 
are dealing with what is supplemental, not expletive. 

(b) Modern Histories 

are in few cases worthy, and generally below mediocrity. 

Omitting reference to modern histories, and confining 
attention to our own, we are struck by the unworthy 
condition of the history of England in its conseoqtive 
treatment, and especially of that of Scotland’ in its latest 
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delivery. What is wanted is a work in extenso^ treating 
of Great Britain from the remotest times, and blending the 
annals of England and Scotland, yet preserving distinctness, 
like the interwoven stories of Jndah and Israel. If the 
work is too vast in design, it might be limited to the period 
from the union of the Roses to the union of the kingdoms, 
pourtraying as it does the rarest varieties that ever hap- 
pened in a like number of hereditary successions the 

mixed claim to the throne, by arms and title — its acquisition 
by battle, its establishment by marriage, and tlie skilful 
pilotage of the vessel of state by a most able king through 
the swelling tide of political commotion left by the tempest 
of civil war the reign of a king remarkable for its 
influence on European policy and the Reformation— the 
reign of a minor — then an ephemeral usurpation, followed 
by the reign of a queen ill-consorted with a foreigner — then 
the masculine government of a virgin queen potent in 
influence abroad — and, Anally, our own time, when Britain 
divided from the rest of the world,’ has been united in 
itself. As massive bodies before they are Axed undergo 
trepidation, so by the Providence of God those changes were 
sv prelude to our present settlement under your Majesty, 
to continue it is to be hoped, throughout all generations. 

(p) Lives (Biographies). 

The age is singularly deAcient in good biographies, for 
many worthy persons exist who deserve better remembrance 
than passing rumour or barren eulogy. The conceit of the 
poet has much truth in it that the thread of life has a 
medal attached with the j>erson’s name engraved upon it. 
Time cuts the thread with his shears, and carries off the 
medals to the banks of Lethe. There, birds hovering 
about pick them up, and drop them into the stream. Some 
however are caught by §wans, which carry them to a temple 
where they are consecrated. Though some men desire 
their memory to survive them through motives of vanity. 

It does not alter Solomon’s dictum ^that the memory of the 
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just is blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot ' (Prov. 
X. 7), and if Cicero says ^ bona fama propria possessio 
defunctomm^ it is a possession whicli in our time lies 
widely waste. 

(y) Narrations, 

If particular narratives were more diligently under- 
taken, the compilation of a* complete history would be an •» 
easier task. A collection of narratives would serve as a 
nursery ‘whereby to plant a stately garden, when time 
should serve.’ 

Annals, 

Annals relate affairs of state, and Journals chronicle 
minor matters and accidents. They hold to History the 
analogous position which Heraldry does to civil life. For 
as confusion in ceremonials derogates from a state, so 
history is debased, if matters of triumph, ceremony, or 
novelty, are intermingled with matters of state. Jour- 
nals are useful, not only to general history, but to the 
particular history of persons and actions. Minute daily 
records were kept of passing events by ancient princes 
like Ahasuerus and Alexander. 

Essays on History come under Policy. 

The history of separate events to illustrate political 
observation — ruminated (digested) history — come more pro- 
perly under Policy, as it is the province of history to solely 
delineate the events themselves, without the observations 
and conclusions which are suggested by individual judg- 
ment. 

History of Cosmography, or History of Travels and 
Mathematics on their physical side. 

This kind of history is a compound of Natural and 
Civil, with respect to localities and peoples, and of mathe- 
matics in respect to climate and astronomy. A subject 
in ’\yhich creditable proficiency has been made in our days, 
yrhich vie with those of antiquity on this score. Never 
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has the globe been completelj surveyed before by circum- 
navigation. From this we may augur still further dis- 
coveries. For referring to the prophecy of Daniel, it seems 
as if access to all parts of the earth and increase of know- 
ledge were to receive their fulfilment simultaneously -in 
these later days, and herein the learning of our time will 
not yield to that of the Greeks and Romans, 

§ 3 . 

Ecclesiastical Histoey. 

Ecclesiastical History is divided into the History of 
the Church ; Flistory of Pro|)hecy ; History of Providence. 

(a) Of the Church, 

This describes the times of the church militant, whether 
of persecution, transition, or peace. There is no deficiency 
of material but its soundness is out of all proportion to its 
quantity. 

(b) Of Prophecy, 

The history of prophecy consists of two parts— the 
prophecy, and its accomplishment. It requires an arrange- 
ment of the prophecies with their fulfilment through all 
time, for the confirmation of faith, and the instruction of 
the Church, as to what remains unfulfilled. Remember- 
ing that with God ‘ one day is a thousand years,’ some lati- 
tude must be allowed. The work achieved in this study 
is deficient, and must be executed with wisdom, sobriety, 
and revefrence, or not at all. 

(d) Of Providence. 

This embrace^ the harmony between God’s revealed 
will and His secret will. Sometimes it pleases God for our 
better establishment, and the confutation of those ‘ without 
Him in the world, to write His judgments so plainly that 

Q 
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heedless men who run by them in their headlong race are 
compelled to discern them. Such are the examples of 
chastisements, deliverances, and blessings. This work en- 
gages the labour of many, and therefore cannot be considered 
as omitted. 


§ 4 - 

Literaey History. 

Bk. II. 2. There are Appendices to History. The external pro- 
ceedings of man consist of words and deeds. Deeds and 
words incidental to them form the province of history. 
Books and writings appropriated to the record of words 
only are of three sorts ; orations, letters, and apophthegms. 
Orations are pleadings, speeches of counsel, panegyrics, 
invectives, apologies, censures, and the like. 

Letters are of every kind. Those written by wise men 
are of all the words of man the best, for they are at once 
the most natural, and most premeditated. So letters of 
state are the best guides for history. 

As for Apophthegms, the loss of Caesar’s book is to be 
regretted, for his Commentaries gave promise that this 
work would have excelled all others of the same kind. 
The collections which exist are not happy. 
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CHAPTER in. 

POETRY. 

_ „ , , r (i) Narkativb or JSistoricah 

OBTBT referre to tlie I Buamaticai or Representative, 
MAGiNATiON. Pababolical or AUusive, 


Poetry is a part of learning restricted by metre Bk. II. 13 . 

(measure of words) but unrestrained in other respects, and What 
' m ^ * iPostry is 

it ‘is the offspring of Imagination, which is unfettered by and its 

nature or matter. ’’^ses. 

Poetry has a twofold meaning. It implies (i) character It serveth 
of style. As such it belongs to Rhetoric, (ii) It is nothing ygthtoMag^ 

else but feigned history which finds expression both in nanimity, 
j . . Morality, 

prose and verse. and Delec- 

tation, 

The use of this feigned history is to satisfy innate crav- 
ings ‘of the soiil beyond the possibility of nature. The 
spirit of man yearns for a greatness, a goodness, a variety, 
beyond what he finds in nature. 

' Poetry feigns acts which are grander than reality, more 
just in retribution, more surprising and more varied in 
appearance ; ‘ so as it appeareth^ poesy serveth and con^ 
f err eth to magnanimity^ morality, and delectation,' 

Poetry was ever supposed to have in it something 
divine, because it subordinates the outer world to the 
cravings of the mind, whereas reason bends the mind to 
the condition of things. 

The association of music with this implicated congruity 
a 2 
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with nature and pleasure, made poetry esteemed in rude 
and barbarous times when all other learning was excluded. 

The most suitable dmsion of Poetry is into 

(i) Poetry Narrative, 

(ii) Poetry Representative. 

(iii) Poetry Allusive. 

(i) The Narrative is a mere exaggerated imitation of 

history, dealing principally with wars and love, 

(ii) Itepresentative (dramatic) is visible history, 

(iii) Allusive or Parabolical expresses some special 

purpose or conceit. 

The last was more in use among the ancients, as the fables 
of .fflsop, the sentences of the Seven, and the use of hiero- 
glyphics show; because such a striking method was ne- 
cessary to men deficient in subtlety of thought ; and as 
hieroglyphics were invented before letters, so parables were 
in use before arguments. 

But there is an opposite use of Parabolical Poesy, viz. 
to conceal the mysteries of religion, policy, and philosophy, 
instead of to illustrate them. Such we see anthorised in 
Scripture. Some of the fabulous poetry of the heathens 
has a felicitous interpretation, as : 

The fable of the war between the gods and giants, 
means that as Earth, their mother, on the overthrow of the 
giants, brought forth Fame in revenge, so after the suppres- 
sion of rebellion, malignity, its parent, brings forth libels 
and slanders. So by Pallas calling in Beiabeus with his 
hundred hands to the aid of Jove, we learn that so long as 
kings by wisdom attach the hearts of their people, they 
need not dread the, curbing of their autocracy by mighty 
subjects. We may learn too from the fable of Achilles 
being brought up by Chirok the Centaur, pai^tly man and 
partly beast, the ineaning of Machiavelli's principle, 
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HLat princes slionld be taught to combine the violence of 
the lion and the guile of the fox, with the virtue and justice 
of man.’ 

But it is more probable that the fable gave rise to the 
exposition than the opposite, and that the interpretations 
given to the iables of Homer were unknown to himself. 

In this second part of learning there is no deficiency. 
Most extensive, it excels the work of philosophy in expres- 
sing affections, passions, corruptions, and customs. lYor 
does it yield in wit and eloquence to the efforts of the 
orator. But it, is time to pass from the Theatre to the 
Judicial Palace of the mind. 
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§ _1. Divine (i.e. Katural Theology). 
Science . 

1 

§ 2. Natural 


f Physics. 

\ Metaphysics (including Mathematics). 


Prudence 
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' (individual) 
as regards the 
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. Magical. 


/Body 


\ § 3 Human 


1 Medicine. 
Cosmetic. 
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Bensual A7'ts, 
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( Invention. 
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( Reason 

Memory. 

( Tradition. 


Will 


f Natut'C of Oood. 

1 Culture of the Mind. 
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(ciTil) ■ negotiation. 
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INTEODUCTORY. 


Summary or Primary Pliilosophy 


Axioms of Universality. 
Transcendents of Entity. 


Bk.IlL 1. 

PllltOSO- 
PHY. Its 
divisions, 
and the 
Fhiloso- 
phia prima, 
■which pre- 
cedes all 
divisions. 


Like tEe waters which come, some from above and some 
from below, the knowledge of man is inspired by divine 
revelation, or is informed by the light of nature, the 
notions of his mind and reports of his senses. According 
to these two sources, knowledge is divided into Divinity 
(Theology) and Philosophy. 
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In Philosophy contemplation dwells upon God, or na- 
ture, or man Hrnself ; whence, divine philosophy^ natural 
philosophy y and human philosophy. For all tilings are 
stamped with the triple character of the power of God, 
the dilFerence of nature, the use of man. These three 
branches spring Irom a stem itself capacious, the jn/izZoso- 
phia prima — primitive or summary philosophy, which is 
first to be considered. 

Whether this science is defective is doubtful. There 
is a medley of theology and logic, of natural philosophy 
dealing with principles, and natural philosophy concerned 
with spiritual life, which is a conglomerate of the contribu- 
tions from other sciences, and lacks individuality. There 
is a popular idea that sciences furnish different aspects of 
the same things. This is easier said than proved. If, for 
instance, the notions of quantity, similitude, and diversity 
were philosophically considered, very different lines of in- 
quiry would arise. Whence, for instance, speculating upon 
quantity, is the force of union? how and how far does it 
engender inherent strength ? And, discussing similitude 
and diversity, why is iron not attracted to iron — its like — - 
but to the loadstone, which differs from it? Why in all 
diversities are there participles in nature (subjects partak- 
ing diverse natures) or ambiguities, difficult to classify? 
Silence is preserved upon the nature and operation of pro- 
perties, the force and use of which is repeated in argument. 
Hence by original or universal philosophy is meant ^ A 
receptacle for all such profitable observations and axioms 
as fall not within the compass of any of the special parts 
of philosophy or sciences, but are more common and of a 
liigher stage.' 

That there are many such axiomatic truths may be 
evidenced by examples. The axiom * If equals be added to 
‘unequals, the wholes are unequal,’ belongs to justice as well 
as to mathematics. The fundamental axiom of syllogistic 
r&soning is taken from mathematics. That the quantum 


1. Divine. 

2. Natural. 

3. Human. 


Meaning 
of Primary 
Philosophy. 
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in nature is eternal is a truth common to natural philo- 
sophy and to natural theology. Maciiiavelli’s wise pro- 
position to establish governments by reducing them ‘ ad 
principia,^ is a rule in religion and nature as well as in 
civil administration. Persian magic w’^as a correspondence 
of the principles and architecture of nature with the rules 
and policy of government. Harmony and tlie affections, 
Music and Phetoric, Light and Sound, have principles in 
common. 

T\\\?iprima iMosojiliia must in its present condition be 
considered as defective. 

§ 

Divine PiriLosorirr or Natural Tiieologt 

Bk. III. 2. is that knowledge of God which may be obtained from 
the contemplation of his creatures. It is divine with re- 
ference to the object, natural in respect of the light. It oori- 
vinces atheism^ but does not inform religion. Miracles were 
never wu ought to convince the atheist, because the light of 
nature is sufficient. Their purpose is to convert the idolater, 
because the light of nature is insufficient to guide him to 
the true will and worship of God. Heathenism declares 
the w^orld to be God’s image, and man the image of it. 
Scripture reveals the world to be the work of God’s hands, 
and man to be the image of God. 

The true faith is beyond the province of natural theo- 
iOgy. The fable of the golden chain — ^ that men and gods 
could not draw down Jupiter, but he drew them up to 
heaven’ — teaches a wholesome moral: that we must not 
sub] nit the mysteries of God to our reason, but raise our 
reason to them. 

This branch suffers rather from excess of treatment 
than from deficiency of attention. The commixture of 
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religion and philosophy has damaged both, making reli- 
gion heretical and philosophy fabulous. 

Touching the nature of angels and spirits, the Scrip- 
tures admit of sober inquiry but forbid adoration, as well 
as fantastical opinion. The contemplation of the nature, 
power, and functions of evil spirits is as lawful as to in- • 
quire into the force of poisons in nature, though intercourse 
with them is prohibited. The winters on this subject are 
numerous, but their speculations are fabulous and fantas- 
tical. 

§ 2 . 

Natural Philosophy. 

1, Science. 

If it be true, as Democritus says, ‘ that the 4ruth of Bk. ni 
nature lies hid in caves,’ and as the alchemists say, that the 
art of Yulcah but abbreviates the processes of nature, so 
Natural Philosophy may be divided between the mine and 
the furnace ; or, to speak scholastically, into the inquisition 
of causes and the production of effects ; speculative and 
operative — natural science and natural prudence (fore- 
thought or wisdom). 

As in civil matters there is a wisdom of discourse and 
a wisdom of direction^ so in natural philosophy, and for a 
part of it we shall revive the term natural magic in its old 
sense of natural wisdom. 

As there is a connection between Cause and Effect, so 
there is between the Speculative and the Operative ; but be- 
cause there are two modes of investigation in philosophy, the 
Inductive ascending from the experiment to the discovery 
of the law, and the Deductive, descending from the law to 
the invention of new experiments, so we must consider the 
two parts separately. 
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Natural Pliilosophy ia divided into Physics and Meta- 
physics. Whilst using tlie latter term in a sense not gene- 
rally understood, Bacon declares his anxiety to keep to 
ancient terms, even when his conceptions differ from those 
hitherto received, and to recede from ancient thought and 
expression as little as is compatible with truth and the ad- 
vance of science. He censures Aristotle for coining new 
terms, and either confusing or extinguishing ^ ancient wis- 
dom.’ Bacon also animadverts upon Aristotle’s critical 
and censorial spirit, showing that ^ like master, like man ; ’ 
as the pupil went forth to conquer all nations, so the master 
emulated him in conquering all opinions. 

Explanation of the meaning Bacon gives to Meta-- 
physics. 

Phihsophia prima, or summary philosophy, and Meta-- 
physics have hitherto been confounded as one. The former 
is the parent of all knowledge, the latter is a descendant of 
Natural Science. Summary Philosophy embraces the 
principles and axioms common to all sciences, and inquires 
into fundamental notions (essences) such as quantity, simili- 
tude, possibility, &c., and the operation of their relations, to 
be treated according to their efficacy in nature, not logically. 
Natural Theology, also confused with Metaphysics, has 
been parted off and defined. 

Physics contemplate what is inherent in nature, and 
transitory. 

Metaphysics what is abstract and fixed. 

Physics deal with nature as it is; Metaphysics with 
causes, explanations, and method. 

Natural philosophy has been generally divided into the 
inquiry of causes and production of effects. 

The former embraces Physics and Metaphysics. 

Physics treat of material and efficient catises : Meta- 
physics of formal and final causes. 
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(a) Physics : of the material and efficient causes. 

Fhysics occupy the middle place between Natural His- 
tory and Metaphysics, Natural History describes the 
variety of things : Physics tin? variable or special causes ; 
Metaphysics the fixed and constant causes. Fire, for in- 
stance, hardens clay and liquefies wax ; but fire is no con- 
stant cause of hardness or liquefaction. So Physical 
causes are both efficient and material. To physics pertain 
three parts. Two refer to the unity of nature, one to its 
distribution. The first treats of the configuration of things, 
as ‘ de mundo ; ’ the second of principles, or originals of 
times ; the third of the variety of things in substance, 
quality, and nature. 

Bacon expresses no opinion as to deficiencies here, nor 
as to the treatment of these subjects; he only states that 
they are fields of labour not deserted. 

(b) Metaphysics (i) of formal causes. 

An inveterate prejudice against the possibility* of dis- 
covering essential forms and true differences, militates 
against the notion of formal causes. But difficulty is not 
impossibility. Plato hit upon a truth when he said that 
Forms were the true objects of knowledge, but lost the fruit Form. See 
of it by regarding form as absolutely abstracted from mat- P* 
ter, and not determined by it. He spoilt his philosophy 
also by theological speculation. The keen observer of 
action, operation, and use of knowledge, may discover the 

important to the state of man.’ Though the forms f 
of complex substances defy investigation, the elenietits 
which compose them do not, as in the case of words and 
letters. To search for the form of a lion, an oak, gold, air, 
water, &:c,, would be a vain pursuit, but to investigate the 
forms of sense, toluntary motion, vegetation, colour, gravity, 
levity, density, tenuity, heat, cold, &c., which are the 
essences of all created things, and limited in numher, falls 
within the province of 
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Physics take cognisance of the same natures, but as to 
the matcrlaL and eJliciant causes, not the forms. For in- 
stance, the mixture of air and water is the efficient cause of 
wdnteness in snow, but it is not the formal cause of white- 
ness. 

This part of Metaphysics has not been worked at, 
which is not 'wonderful, because men pursue their inquiries 
by a wrong method, and divorce their observation too soon 
and too wddely from the study of particulars. 

This part of Metaphysics — formal causes — is useful in 
two respects. 

First. Because it is the duty and merit of all knowledge 
to abridge the boundless extent of individual experiences 
with due regard to truth by uniting the notions and concep- 
tions of sciences, which are like pyramids based ort History. 
So the basis of Natural Philosophy is Natural History. The 
next stage is Physics, tlie highest Metaphysics. Whether 
liuman inquiry can reach the apex — the summary law of 
nature, we know not. To the depraved, these are but 
gigantic hills. To those who refer every thing to the glory 
of God they are a threefold hymn of praise ; holy in the 
description of God’s wwks; holy in their connection; 
holy in their unity. Excellent was the speculation of 
Parmenides and Plato that all things ascended to unity. 
The highest knowledge is charged with the least multi- 
plicity. This appears to be Metaphysics, which considers 
the few simple Ibrms of things, which by their degrees 
and co-ordinations produce variety. 

Secondly. The study of this part of metaphysics is 
commended because it emancipates the mind Irom tram- 
mels. By physics men are grooved, and through restric- 
tions are thwarted by accidental impediments. True 
wisdom has wude choice of means. He that ascertains any 
Form knows the limit of its aj)plication to nature, and is 
less restrained in operation by the nature of the matter or 
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of the eJBEective cause. The ways of wisdom are not liable 
to special impediment or accident. 

(b) Metaphysics (ii) of final causes. 

The investigation of final causes has not been so much 
neglected as misplaced, which has retarded the progress of 
scientific discovery. The enlistment of final causes in 
physical inquiries has checked the search into physical 
causes, and left men content with specious reasons to 
the prejudice of further discovery. This was the case 
with Plato, Aristotle, G-alen, and others. The causes 
they adduce for the peculiarities of physical organisation 
fall admirably within the province of MetaphjsicSy but are 
h-relevant-in Physical investigation. Further, they act as 
obstacles to progress. The natural philosophy of Demo- 
critus, to judge by the fragments which have come down 
to us, is superior in this respect to the works of Plato 
and Aristotle ; for they, by the intrusion of final causes 
which they treat logically and theologically have done no 
little to create barrenness in this field. The two sets of 
causes final and physical^ are true and compatible — the one 
declaring an intention ; the other a consequence only. This 
does not derogate from Divine Providence, but the reverse. 
For as he is a deeper politician who makes men the instru- 
ments of his will without allowing them to divine hia pur- 
pose, so the Providence of God is glorified by overruling 
nature, rather than by endowing particular creatures and 
nations with a knowledge of his aims. It is to be wished 
that this branch of Metaphysics were duly regulated. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics may be ranked under Metaphysics. 

Mathematics have been considered as co-ordinate with 
Physics, and Metaphysics ; but it is better to regard them 
as a branch of the latter. Because the subject of it is 
ipianiity^ not indefinite (which belongs to primary philosophy) 
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but determined^ one of tlie essential Forms of things, and a 
fertile cause of effects in nature. Of a.11 forms as we under- 
stand them, it is the most abstract from matter, and most 
proper to Metaphysics, which is the reason why it has been 
better investigated than those which are connected with 
matter. 

Mathematics also satisfy the craving for generalising. 
Its exact place in the field of knowledge is not material 
except for the purpose of a comprehensive glance at the 
relations the various parts have to one another. 

Mathematics are Pure and Mixed. 

Pure Mathematics treat of quantity {abstract or deter- 
minate') without reference to Natural Philosophy. The 
sciences are two : Geometry — the science of Space '{quantity 
continued), and Arithmetic — the science oil^umhQv {quantity 
discovered). 

Mixed Mathematics is the aj^plication of quantify 
determined to Natural Philosophy. Many sciences cannot 
be unfolded without this aid, such as Perspective, Music, 
Astronomy, Cosmography, Architecture, Engineering, &c. 

There is no deficiency to report except that men do 
not understand the great value of mathematics to mental 
discipline, by sharpening the faculties, fixing the attention, 
and expanding thought; just as tennis is a useless game 
in itself, but cultivates quickness of eye and suppleness of 
limb. Bacon predicts that Mixed Mathematics will receive 
great accessions through the progress of discovery. 


' Natural Philosophy, 

2, Natural Prudence. 

‘ Natural Prtidence, or the practical part of Natural 

' Philosophy is divided into , , 
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(i) tlie Experimental, 

(ii) the PhilosopMcal, 

(iii) the Magical ; 

corresponding to the three theoretical divisions NTatiiral 
History, Physics, and Metaphysics. 

(i) Exjperimentah 

Many operations have been discovered, some by accident, 
some by experiment, either contrived for a set purpose 
(original), or by repeating, imitating, and following the 
track of others (empirical). 

(ii) PhilosopliicaL 

The knowledge of physical causes cannot but guide to Bk. III. 
the revelation of new particulars, if practical observation 
only accompany speculation. 

(iii) Magical. 

The deficiency which is reported of Metaphysics is the 
same in Natural Magic, which has the same relation to the 
superstitious counterfeit which exists, as the truth o£ CiESAR’s 
Commentaries have to the truth of the story of King 
Arthur. Of this kind of learning the fable of IxiON was 
a figure, showing that a high and cloudy imagination 
instead of a laborious search after truth begets credulity in 
the impossible. 

The sciences of Alchemy, Astrology, or those which 
pertain to Natural Magic, pursue their ends by ‘ monstrous ’ 
means. It is far more likely that he who knows the pro- 
perties of m#ter, should superinduce the nature and form 
of gold by mechanical means, than that a few grains of 
some liquid should in a moment transmute a baser metal 
into it j and that he who understands the laws of assimi- 
lation, and the relation between body and mind, should 
by rules of diet and proper medicinal treatment, restore 
youth and health better than a few drops bf an elixir. 
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Two important suggestions must be added, one by way 
of advice, the other by way of caution. A catalogue should 
be made of scientific discoveries at present known to indi- 
cate what is wanted and what is possible ; and to show the 
value of experiments not only for their own practical use, but 
for their higher purpose of stimulating further discovery. 

This review of Natural Philosophy and its deficiencies 
may differ from doctrine hitherto received and challenge 
criticism. It will meet with the confirmation of nature, if 
not of opinion. As Alexander Borgia was wont to say of 
the expedition of Charles VIII., who overran Italy in five 
months (1594), that the French came with chalk to mark 
their lodgings, not with weapons to fight ; so it is better 
for truth to peaceably characterise minds prepared to receive 
it than to invade those prepared to contest it. 

But there is another view to be taken of Natural 
Philosophy, whether the character of the investigation be 
certain or uncertain. The doubts or non liquets are of two 
kinds, partictdar and general. Aristotle’s Problems are 
an example of the first. With reference to such there is a 
general observation to be made. A list of doubts has a 
twofold use — (i) To save philosophy from error and false- 
hood, by checking the propagation of error from a delusive 
source ; (ii) To prevent the misapplication of industrious 
research. Both these advantages scarcely counterbalance 
an inconvenience which is sure to present itself, if permitted, 
viz. that men labour rather to perpetuate a doubt than to 
resolve it. That use of knowledge is praiseworthy which 
labours after certainty, not uncertainty. Such lists of 
dubious problems are excellent, if only what is found upon 
examination to be worthless be at once discarded. 

To such a catalogue of doubts or problems might be 
added a clear account of popular errors, especially such as 
are current in Natural History. 

By general doubts is meant the different theories that 
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have given rise tCi Mversity o£ sects, schools, and philoso- 
pines, such as those of Empedocles, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Parmenides, and the rest. For though Aristotle would 
brook no rival, seekers after truth not after dogmatism, 
value the various modes of accounting for the phenomena 
of nature. Not that the real truth resides in theories as 
such ; for astronomical phenomena can be explained equal 
by the old geocentric theory and the new heliocentric one. 

And the ordinary facts of experience may be accounted for 
by several theories. To discover the real truth requires 
severe attention of mind beyond this. 

As Aristotle says, children at first call every woman 
mother, till taught the true one by experience ; so ex|)e- 
rience in its infancy will regard any philosophy as mother, 
till it discerns the true one by maturity. These various 
schemes have each some ray of light brighter than the 
rest, and what we want is a collection of these rays out of 
the ancient philosophies. They should, however, be presented 
to us entire, and arranged under Articles, not dismembered. 

This body of philosophy might comprise also modern con- 
tributions, such as those of Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
Tilesius and his scholar Donius, Fracastorius, Gilbert 
our own countryman, and others. 

Thus have we dealt with two out of three of the beams 
of man’s knowledge, radius directus, referred to nature; 
radius refrachis, referred to God and unable to report truly 
through the inequality of the medium ; and radius rejlexus, 
whereby man contemplates himself. 

§ 3 . 

Human Philosophy (Humanity). 

^ The most important part of knowledge is the great end Bk. IV 
of it — ‘ the knowledge of ourselves ’ — z part of Natural 
Philosophy, it should be remembered, for our schemes of 
division are like veins, not sepamtions. Forgetfulness of 
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the continuity of science has been the cause of unfruitful- 
ness in particular branches, which have suffered from 
isolation, and attention to it is a corrective of error. The 
Copernican theory, though irrefutable on astronomical 
grounds, may yet jeceive its answer from other sources ; 
and medicine divorced from natural philosophy degenerates 
into empirical practice. 

Human philosophy is either : 

(i) individuals, or 

(ii) Congregate, of societies. 


The Eelation op these. 

The Division of Humanity follows the division of man. 
Knowledge which pertains to the Body, and knowledge 
which pertains to the Minch At the outset we must 
consider the sympathies and concordances between the 
mind and the body, which being interwoven cannot be 
properly assigned to the Sciences of either. 

This consideration is twofold : how one discloses the 
o^^x—Biscovery how one works upon tlie other — /w- 
pression. 


(a) Discovery, 

Two arts which spring from the common principle of 
prediction or prenotion belong to it. Perverted by supersti- 
tion they yet have a solid basis in fact and are profitable for 
use. The first was honoured by the inquiry of Amstotle, 
the second by that of Hippoceates. The first is JPhysio- 
gnomy, ivhich discovers the disposition of the Mind by the 
lineaments of the Body. The second the Exposition of 
Natural Breams, which discovers the state of the Body 
y the imaginations of the Mind. In the former there is a 
deficiency. For though it treats of the factures (features) 
It omits cc^nisance of the gestures. The first disclose the 
general inclination of the mind : the latter betray the par- 
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ticular bent: of the 'will. Persons of keen observation are 
by these means enabled to detect dissimulation to the 
profit of their business. 


(b) Impression. 

This, -which comprises the reciprocal influence of mind 
• and body has^ not been reduced to an Art. The influence 
of body on mind has fallen within the sphei*e of medicine 
and religion, as well as of superstition. Physicians affect 
to cure the infirmities of mind as well as those of body, for 
health depends upon both. But the minute regulations of 
rigid sects and Mahometans go too far. Beligious obser- 
vances of the ceremonial law, and fasting, are due to the 
admitted fact that tne mental disposition is influenced by 
the condition of the body. 

This fact is acknowledged by all wise physicians who 
regard the accidentia animi as potent in assisting or retard- 
ing the cure of the patient. But to render this investigation 
into the harmony of body and mind complete, it would be 
necessary to discover and define the organs and seats of the 
different faculties — a science which has been attempted but 
controverted. Plato’s idea of seating the understanding 
in the brain, animosity in the heart, and ^sensuality in the 
liver, though fanciful is not to be despised. 

Proceeding from this consideration of our complex Bk.IV 
being, we come to : 


Segregate. 

1. Human Philosophy regarding the Body. 

/Conserving of Health. 

( Medicinal • Cure of Diseases. 

(Prolongation of Life. 
Cosmetic, or of Decoration. 
Athletic, or of Activity. 

H 2 
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MEDICINE. 


(a) Medicinal A7% the Art of Cure. 

The Division of the subject follows the division of 
what is good pertaining to it. This is of four kinds: 
lleolih, Beauty, Strength, and Pleasure. Whence four 
branches of Ivnowdedge : Medicme, or the Art of Cure : 
Cosmetic, or the Art of Decoration : Athletic, or the Art 
of Activity : and Voluptuary, or the Art of Pleasure, wdiich 
Tacitus calls ^ e^^uditus liixus.^ 

Of all things in nature, man’s body is most susceptible 
of remedy. But this remedy is most susceptible of error. 
The subtlety of the subject renders the risk of failure 
proportionate to the possibility. Hence the necessity of 
exactitude in the inquiry. 

. The Ancients entertained a fanciful opinion, that man 
was a 77iicrocosm, an abstract or model of the world com- 
prising ‘correspondences oi* parallels’ to all varieties of 
things in the universe. Setting aside this theory of Para- 
celsus and the Alchemists, it is trite that of all facts in 
creation man’s being is the most complex. Each order in 
nature, the elements, the vegetable world, the animal 
kingdom, man, subsists on the lower, and as we ascend tlie 
scale, variety in preparation of food, adaptation and organic 
structure increases, so that the human body is the most 
composite of all things. Not so the soul, w'hich is the 
simplest of essences. 

This delicate and variable organisation renders it pro- 
portionately liable to distemper. The poets conjoin Music 
and Medicine in Apollo, because the office of the latter is 
to reduce this curious instrument of man’s body into 
Harmony. Its various complications render their treat- 
ment conjectural, and conjecture opens the door wide to 
imposture. Almost all other Arts and Sciences are judged 
by the treatment of the production, not by the issue. The 
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lawyer is estimated by bis power in pleading, not by the 
result o£ the case. The captain by bis skill in navigating, 
not by tbe fortune of tbe adventure. Tbe physician and 
politician, on tbe other band, by tbe issue of the event. No 
one ' stops to inquire whether tbe patient died or recovered — 
whether tbe state was preserved or ruined by art or by 
accident Hence tbe impostor is often prized before tbe 
man of science, and tbe mountebank and witch are preferred 
to tbe physician. This folly is exhibited by tbe poets, 
when they make iEscuLAPius and CmcE brother and sister, 
both children of tbe Sun. 

The result of this is that physicians finding that medio- 
crity and proficiency in their art make no difference to 
their profit and reputation, apply themselves to some other 
art or practice as well. They shine better as antiquaries, 
poets, humanitarians, statesmen, divines, and in other 
spheres. But the reason of this is a great deal of sloth 
and negligence. It is not due to incapacity, for we know 
how potent this is over every variety of matter or form. 
Men can recollect variety of countenance ; with a few simple 
pigments reproduce endless diversity of colour; and reduce 
the endless combinations of verbal sounds to a few simple 
letters. It is the depth or distance of the object of thought 
that causes confusion, and the difficulty of comprehension. 
As with the eye, so with the mind, proximity is necessary 
to distinctness and definite outline. The remedy lies not 
in strengthening the organ, but in learning and using the 
true approaches and avenues of nature. 

So would the physician’s art be ennobled, foreshadowed 
by the poets when they naade t]ie Sun the fountain of life, 
the parent of iEscuLAPius; and honoured by the Saviour’s 
example, who made the body of man. the object of His 
miracles, and the soul of man the object of His doctrine. 

The profession of Medicine has been more affected than 
cultivated, and but little advanced, because the direction of 
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Definition. 


1st Defect, 
Pathology. 


2n(i Defect 
Anatomy. 


the course of this study has been circuitous and not pro- 
gressive. There is much repetition, little advance. 

Medicine considers the causes of disease with the 
occasions oxidi impulsions \ the diseases themselves, with 
their accidents : cures^ and preventions. 

Some few palpable defects out of many may be stated. 

The History of medical cases is defective. Physicians 
are not like the lawyers, for instance, who report and collect 
cases for the direction of future judgments. ' This History 
need not be so wide as to include trifles, nor so narrow as 
to exclude all but wonders. Many cases which possess 
nothing new in type present novelty of treatment. The 
field of observation should be cultivated and enlarged. 

Anatomical inquiry is very defective. It stops at an 
enumeration of the parts, substances, figures, and colloca- 
tions. It does not press investigation into diversities of the 
parts, secrecies of the passages, seats (or nestlings) of the 
humours, characteristics and symptoms of diseases. The 
reason of this is because observation does not furnish 
adequate materials for Comparative Anatomy. 

Pirst, as to the diversities of the parts. 

There is no doubt that the facture (feature) or inward 
'Organisation is as varied as the outer: this is the cause 
continent (ample) of many diseases. » 

Escaping observation they disagree with the humours, 
which are not to blame, but the part affected. The 
remedy for this is not in alterative medicine, but in diet. 

Next, as to the passages and pores. 

It was long since noted that they escaped the grasp of 
Anatqniy, because the most subtle are closed and latent in 
dead subjects, though manifest in the living. Hence though 
Celsus reproved vivisection, yet for the benefit of mankind 
it might be restricted to animals. 
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Then.as to the Aw??iowr5. 

They escape the notice of Anatomies, or purgaments 
(purgatives), though most important to their seat and 
special affections. 

Lastly, as to symptoms and consequences, 

Imposthumations (tumours formed in any part of the 
body by the humours withdrawn from the other parts), 
exulcer ationSj discontinuations^ putrefactions, consumptions, 
contractions, extensions, convulsions, dislocations, ohstruc-- 
tions, repletions, together with all unnatural substances, 
such as stones, carnosities (wens) excrescences, worms, &c. 

Such ought to have been the subject of anatomical investi- 
gation, and collected instances should have been carefully 
noted, both historically in the order of their occurrence, 
and scientifically with reference to the diseases and sym- 
ptoms to which they gave' rise. 

The next great defect is the tendeitcy to regard cases as 3rd Defect, 
incurable, without sufficient inquiry. More die under 
doctors’ hands than a Roman proscription destroyed. This 
becomes a positive law of neglect, so that ignorance is ex- 
empted from discredit. 

The office of a Physician is not only to restore health, 
but to mitigate pain, and that not only with a view to the 
recovery of the patient, but to soothe his exit from life. 

Augustus Gjisar was wont to wish for the euthanasia 
which subsequently fell to the lot of Antoninus Pius. 

When the life of Epicurus was despaired of, he drowned 
his senses by copious draughts and ingurgitation (greedy 
swallowing) of wine. Whence the epigram— 

* Hinc Stygias ebrius hausit aquas.* 

^ He was not sober enough to taste any bitterness of the 
Stygian water.’ On the other hand, physicians make it a 
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religious scruple to stay A\'ith the patient, instead of em- 
ploying their skill to assuage the j)ains and agonies of death. 


-Ith Defo ct. 
(.Vnifusi{iii 
(tf lienie- 
(lies. 


In considering the cures of diseases, there is a defect in 
the receipts of pvopriet}j (prescriptions proper to particular 
cases). Physicians have neutralised the results of tradition 
and experience by their niagistralities (a term used by 
chemists — ‘ a preparation laherehij the tvliole^ or vearly the 
whole^ of any hotly, by the help of some addition, is con- 
veriecl into a body of a different hinxr), changing recipes 
at their pleasure. Except a few general reinedicsj such as 
treacle (not sugar, but a composition of the parts of a 
viper good for the cure of srrpent-hifes arid other medicinal 
purposes), niithridatc (from King Mitiii'Jdatks’ antidote, 
a medicine of general use), ami, of late, diascordiinn, they 
leave none alone. Prciiarations sold in shops are i'or gene- 
ral, not special use. And this is why empirics and old 
women succeed at times better than learned physicians, 
because they stick religiously to their nostrums. There is 
a fault here that medical men liavc not contrived, partly 
from' their own experience, partly from reported cases, 
partly from tradition, experimental diseases ibr the cure of 
particular diseases besides their own (pnagistral) dogmatic 
prescriptions. The best physicians are those wlio being 
learned, are not deaf to the voice of traditional experience, 
or being empirics, defer to scientific method. 


In speaking of the preparation of medicines, it is 
strange, considering how mineral remedies are extolled, 
and as outer applications are safer than medicines, that no 
one has thought of artificial mineral baths, which could be 
contrived of different degrees of strength for a variety of 
purposes. ■ 

Another defect is that the prescriptions in use are too 
compendious to attain their end. It is vain to imagine that 
-any medicine is potent enough to work with great effect 
upon the body of man. It would be a marvellous speech 
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wliicli, spoken once or oftener, would reclaim a man from 
a vice of nature. Order, pursuit, obedience, and inter- 
change of application are the powerful agencies of nature. 
These imply more ex-act knowledge in direction, and more 
rigid obedience in obseryance, but amply repay them. The 
daily visits of the physician impress us with the belief of 
method and design in the cure. Closer examination shows 
that each day’s work is from hand to moitth, without fore-»* 
thought or purpose. Not every superstitious prescription 
is effectual, however, any more than every straight way 
leads to Heaven. But truth in direction must precede 
strictness of obedience. 

(1)') Cosmetic Art^ the Art of Decoration 

Has particulars which belong to society, and others 
'which are effeminate. Cleanliness and neatness of attire 
commend themselves from respect to God, to society, and 
to ourselves. Adulterate decoration by painting^ excessive 
vanity of apparel, and effeminate trimming of hair, are to 
be condemned. 

{c) 4 fMetic Art 

We use the term Athletic in a comprehensive sense, as 
embracing every pitch of excellence to which the body may 
be brought^ whether of Activity or Patience, To Activity 
belong Strength and Siviftness. To Patience appertain 
endurance of want and fortitude under suffering. The 
practice of these things is known, but not their philosophy. 
Possibly because they are regarded as a natural gift, or as 
the result of habit. Moderation in their use is recognised, 
but extraordinary proficiency generally subserves the pur- 
pose of mercenary ostentation. 

'f 

\d) Voluptuary j Arts Sensual. 

The chief want here is of laws to repress them. It has 
been well observed that while states atid commonwealths 
have been growing , arts military have flourished; when 
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settled and in maturity^ arts liberal ; when in their decline, 
arts voluptuanj. It is to be feared this age, being upon 
the descent of the wheel, inclines to the last. Practices 
jocular come under this division, for it is a pleasure of 
sense to deceive sense. Games of recreation belong to 
education. 


II. Human Knowledge concerning the MmD . 

The knowledge which respects the Mind is of two 
jdnds. 

1. Intellectual, concerning the Understanding and 

Keason. 

2, Moral, concerning the Will, Appetite, and Affec- 

tions. 

The former establishes the Position or Decree : the 
latter, the Action or JEJxecuimi. 

Of the Imagination. 

Imagination plays the part of an Agent (or nuncius) in 
both spheres, judicial as well as ministerial. Sense refers 
to Imagination before Keason judges, and Keason confers 
with Imagination before Action commences, for Imagina- 
tion precedes Volition. Janus like, it has a double face. 
One of Truth towards the side of Reason, the other of Good 
towards the side of Action. 

Imagination is not. only a medium, but exercises its 
functions independently. Aristotle well said ‘ That the 
mind hath over the body that commjmdment winch the 
lord hath over a bondsman ; but that Reason governs the 
Imagination (ope^is, appetite) as a magistrate does a free 
citizen, who may rule in his turn.’ 

In matters of Faith and Keligion we exalt the Imagina- 
tion above the Keason, whence the approaches to the mind 
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tliroxigli types, parables, visions, dreams, and tlie like. The 
persuasion of eloquence which captivates Reason is decked 
by Imagination. 

No branch of Science falls within its sphere. Poetry 
is its play rather than work. If it be a work, we are not 
treating of the sciences which Imagination affects, but those 
which affect it, and so of those similarly related to Reason. 
Imaginative or Insinuative Reason, which is the subject of 
Rhetoric, is best referred to the Arts of Reason. 


(\ 


I « 

Inquisition 

or 

Invention of 


(ii) 

Examination 

or 

Judgment by 

(iii) 

Custody or 
Memory. 


(iv) 

Elocution, or 
Tradition. 


Arts and Sciences. 

(i) Preparation or Provision. 


Language 


f General. 


( (ii) Suggestion or Topics 1 1 , 

' I Particular. 


Induction. 


fl. Eeduotion | 


Syllogism 4 


Direct. 
Inverse. 

y* Analytic Art. 

/Sophisms. 


Knowledge 
of ■ 

\ Blenches. 


Blenches of 
Interpretation 
of Terms. 


Idols or 
Impressions 
from the 


Majority. 

Minority. 

Priority. 

Posteriority 

Power. 

'"Act, &c. 

fl. Q-eneral nature of man; 
or, Idola TribUH. 

2. Individual Temper; 

or, Idola Speeds. 

3. Imposition of word 
, and names ; 

or, Idola Fori. 

4. Specious theories ; 

\ or, Mola Thealri. 
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1. THE INTELLECTUAL. 

The Rational part of Knowledge is to most men most 
uninviting, by reason of its subtlety and dryness. Their 
taste, like that of the Israelites of old who preferred the 
deshpots of Egypt to manna, would rather feed upon what 
is conversant wdth the details of existence*, such as civil 
Jiistory, morality, politics, and the like. 

The science of Reason is the key of all other knowledge, 
as Aristotle says ^that the hand is the instrument of in- 
struments, and the mind is the form of Ibrms.’ So is this 
the Art of Arts, not only directing, but strengthening. 
Just as the practice of the archer improves his aim and 
strengthens his pull at the bow. 

The ends of knowledge are four : to discover, sift, re- 
taiii, and im.j)art. So the arts must be ftair : the Art of 
Inquiry or Invention, the Ai-t of Examination ox Jiahjinent, 
the Art of Custody or Memory, and, the Art of Elocution 
or Tradition. 


§ 1 - 

Invention. 

The Art of Invention or Discovery is of two kinds : — 

(i) Of Arts and Sciences. 

(ii) Of Language, or the vehicle of their communica- 
tion. 

(i) Of Arts and Sciences. 

There is a deficiency in these, similar to tlic absence 
of ready money in the inventory of the effects of one 
deceased. The new world would never have been discovered 
without the mariner’s compass; so discovery in the sciences 
cannot be made without the art of discovery itself being 
grasped. 
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There is gre£it defect in the method of discoverjj nor is 
it provided by Logic. 

The sphere of Logic is beyond matter. She accepts this, 1 . Not pro- 
' Cuique in sua arte credendum: Celsus, speaking of the 
empirical and dogmatical sect of physicians, remarks that ^ 
medicines were first discovered, and then the principles of 
medicine were investigated, not the reverse; and Plato,. in 
his Thecetetns, notes well that the pith of all sciences which 
distinguishes the artsman from the novice lies in the middle 
propositions^ which in each special branch of knowledge are 
derived from tradition and experience.^ 

This discovery is referred rather to chance than to Art, 
to beasts and reptiles rather than to men ; and as the an- 
cients were prone to deify inventors, it is no wonder that 
the Egyptian idols were beasts and not men. 

The Greeks indeed refer discovery to man, yet it is 
more reasonable to believe that PEOMExiiEns first struck the 
fiint and then wondered at the spark than that he expected 
a spark. The West Indian, thinking differently, having 
no flint, differed in his mode, and rubbed two sticks to- 
gether. So it is that men refer to animals and chance 
rather than to logic, for the discovery of the Arts and 
Sciences. Virgil describes a similar method of discovery 
when he attributes the slow discovery of the various arts to 
use aided by reflection. This process es common to brute 
beasts, driven by necessity to practise some particular thing. 

What taught the raven to get at the water by dropping 
pebbles into a hollow tree to make it rise ? or the bee to 
find its way home honey-laden ? or the ant to nip the ears 
of corn to prevent them sprouting? This ' slowness and 
difficulty places us among the Egyptian gods, leaving no- 
thing to the faculty of reason and the duty of art in the 
pursuit of discovery. 

Logical Induction with the ancients was vicious. They 2. Nor by 
reversed the correct method, abased and traduced Nature. 
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Attention to the natural operations of the mind will show 
that these manage an induction much better than the philo- 
sophers describe it. To infer from an enumeration of 
particulars, without taking cognisance of exceptions, is not 
to infer at all. It is just the same as if Samuel had con- 
tented himself with the sons of Jesse before him, and 
omitted the absent David. 

This blundering is so gross that it would not have been 
possible for the subtle intellects which have managed these 
things, to have offered it to mankind, had it not generalised 
• too rapidly, been too imperious and dogmatical, and too neg- 
lectful of instances. Such philosophers used them as subser- 
vient to their preconceived opinions, rather than for what 
they could derive from them, The same snare besets human 
, and divine truth. In searching for the latter men cannot 

condescend to become as little children. In pursuing the I 
former, the true inductive method is cast aside as the work I 
of dotage or childhood. I 

a. Syllo- The syllogistic process may be useful in morality, law, 
mUidp ^ divinity ; it is inapplicable to nature, even when some ' 
discov^iiy. principles or axioms have been arrived at by Induction. ' 
In argument it is useful, but the laws and operations of 
nature reiuse to be trammelled by it, ' 

Argument consists of propositions: propositions of | 
words ; ^ words are but the conventional tokens or marks i 
of popular things.’ These notions may be fallacious, nor 
will the laborious work of inference, nor the study of the ! 
truth of propositions correct the fundamental error which 
lies in the things themselves. Hence many philosophers 
denied the certainty of knowledge, and averred that our ; 
knowledge extends only to appearances and probabilities — I 
phenomena^ not facts. 

The uncertainty of Socrates may have been ironical, 

■ or for the purpose of enhancing his knowledge, and with 
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the later Academy which Cicero joined, this principle o£ 
hesitation was sincere. It was a school, most favourable 
to the cultivation of eloquence and dialectic skill, and that 
for an object of pleasure rather than for a set purpose. 
Yet many were more sincere in their efforts. Their error 
was, that they regarded delusion as due to the senses rather 
than to the weakness of their intellectual powers, and to their 
method of induction and inference. The senses in their 
place as subservient aids are very sufficient to certify 
and to report truth. This should not dishearten, but 
stimulate us to seek help, for no one, be he ever so skilful, 
can draw a straight line or perfect circle, which he can 
easily do with the help of a ruler or a pair of compasses. 

Bacon here expresses his intention of dealing hereafter, 
with the subject of scientific discovery. He states that he 
has already prepared a treatment of it in two parts — 

^ Experientia literata^ by which he intends the 7netliods 
of experiment, and ^ Interpretatio Naturae,' which forms the 
subject of the Novum Organon, 


(ii) Oe Language. 

Speech is not true discovery. 

Discovery by speech or argument is not true discovery ; 
for to invent is to discover what we know not — not to 
recover what we do know. To speak truly, it is no inven^ 
tion, but an application of something we already know. 
Hence it succeeds judgment. It does not precede it. But 
as deer can be chased in an enclosed park as well- as in a 
boundless forest, so it may be called an invention, if its aim 
be understood to be the application, not the amplification 
of our knowledge. 

There are two courses by which to acquire this ready 
use of knowledge ; (a) Preparation; (b) Suggestion. 
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(a) Preparation. 

Bk. V. 3. ‘ Arguments may he beforehand framed, and stored up 

about such things as are of frequent incident, and come into 
disceptation (dispute'). Tins we call tlie art of prepara- 
tion.’ 

This can scarcely be termed a part of knowledge, as it 
depends upon diligence rather than upon artificial conditions. 

Aristotle ironically divides the Sophists of his day, 
comparing them to shoemakers, ignoring their craft, but 
having their shops full of shoes to fit all sizes and shapes. 
If however, a shoemaker only works to order, without ready 
supply, he will fail in drawing custom. Our Lord, speak- 
ing of divine knowledge, compares ^ the kingdom of heaven 
to a good householder that bringeth forth both new and old 
store.’ The most ancient writers on Ehetoric advise the 
preparatory practice of handling the most useful argument 
pro and con. Cicero prescribed the plan as the best way 
to acquire readiness, and Demosthenes prepared openings 
for the variety of pleadings that might occur. 

The subject however falls under Ehetoric as well as 
under Logic, and to the former it is referred. 

(b) Suggestion. 

Topics By this we mean ^ that it may be designed and pointed 

general index, under what heads the matter 

may be conveniently sought.' These heads we call Topics. 
They serve the twofold purpose of strengthening Argument 
and guiding the Judgment. They not only enable us to 
readily produce our knowledge, but are suggestive, of 
inquiry. They show us not only what to assert, but what 
to ask. 

and par- Topics are of two kinds, general and particular. Of 

ticular, general we have spoken. These places of inquiry and 

invention appropriate to particular subjects and sciences, 
are certain mixtures of Logic and the matter of particular 
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sciences. Some writers liave slightly touched upon them, 
but not handled them worthily. The art of discovery in 
science grows with discovery. It is not perfected at once, 
but by degrees. Like the road of a journey, progress not 
only secures the ground passed over, but opens out a 
further prospect. 


§ 2 . 

The Art of Examination or Judgment. Bk. V. 4. 

(a) By Induction. (b) By Syllogism. 


By Induction. — Judgment, or the Art of Judgment, 
handles the nature of proof or demonstration. In this Art 
of Judging a conclusion is inferred, either by Induction 
or Syllogism. We judge by induction, for by the same 
operation of the mind, what is sought when found is judged. 

Judgment by induction is immediaU experience (that 
is, inference without a middle, term) : but syllogism is 
mediate. The discovery of the middle term is one thing; 
the judgment of the consequence another. 


By Syllogism. — Syllogism on account of its attractive- 
ness has been favoured with laborious attention. The mind 
of man delights in certainty. As Aristotle lays down 
that in all motion there is some point quiescent, explaining 
the fable of ATlas supporting the world on his shoulders, 
as meaning the poles on the axle-tree of heaven as an axis 
by which the revolution is accomplished, so men love some 
fixed principles round which their various disquisitions 
may turn. 


1. Judgment DEFINED. 

The art of judgment is but the reduction of propositions Judgment 
to recognised principles in a middle term. The middle" 
term is a matter of choice. The reduction is of two kinds, 

Direct and Inverse. Direct when the proposition is reducei 


The use of 
Elenches. 


Fallacies^ 
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to tlie principle : this is called Ostensive Reduction. Inverse, 
or jper incommodum, when the contradictory of the pro- 
position is reduced to the contradictory of the principle ; 
this is called pressing an absurdity (or reductio ad ahsur- 
dum ) — the nunaber of propositions is to be the same as the 
number of degrees the proposition is removed from the 
principle. 

2. Methods of Judgment 

are two : 

(i) one to establish inference by /orm, deviation from 
which enables us to detect error. This branch of Logic 
is termed Analytics. 

(ii) The exposition of fallacies. This branch deals 
with Elehches. For the subtler forms of Fallacy, as 
Seneca says, ax'e like ^juggling feats,’ of the deceptiveness 
of which we are conscious, though we cannot explain them, 
and besides reducing an opponent to silence, they abuse his 
judgment. 

3. Of Flenches. 

Elenches^ refutations of an argument, are well discussed 
by Aristotle, and better illustrated by Plato in the per- 
sons of thp Sophists themselves, and by Socrates, who 
advancing no position himself invalidates that of his oppo- 
nent by expressing all the forms of objection, both fallacy 
and redargution (refutation). 

Though the use of fallacies or sophisms for redargu- 
tion (refutation) is an improper one, yet it possesses some 
advantage in c'ontroversy; for the weaker disputant, like the 
hare, has his advantage in the turn, which these fallacies 
supply, whereas the orator, like the greyhound, excels in 
the race. 

This doctrine of Elenches is capable of wider applica- 
tion ; for the discussion of the common adjuncts of essences, 
which is sometimes referred to LCgic and sometimes to 
Metaphysics, is but an Elench or Sophism, The great 
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Fallacy of all Fallacies being Equivocation or amhiguity of 
woi-ds^ tbe true and practical use of subtle speculations into 
majority^ minority^ priority^ posteriority, identity, diversity, 
possibility, act, totality, parts, existence, privation and the 
like, are only so many wise cautions against amhiguity in 
speech. 

So also Categories or predicaments are but cautions 
against faulty division and definition. 

But judgment is affected more by the force of the 
imagination than by the subtlety of the illaqueation (en- 
tanglement). This more properly belongs to Ehetoric. 

4. Fallacies in the Mind. 

Doctrine of the ‘ Idols.' ^ 

Far more important are the fallacies which delude the 
understanding generally and not particularly. 

The mind of man is not like a clear glass, which reflects 
the rays of light truly, but like a mirror which distorts 
them and requires first to be rectified. 

1. Idola TRiBUS=:Idols of the Tribe, 

^ are the false appearances that are imposed upon us by 
the general nature of the mind' 

To illustrate this : 

(i) Take the position which lies at the root of all 
superstition: 

^ That to the nature of the mind of all men, it is con- 
sonant for the affirmative or active to affect more than the 
negative or privative,’ so that a few times hitting counter- 
vails more times missing — a little presence avails more 
than much absence. 

^ Hailam was the first to point out the mistake which all 
modern writers respecting the word idb? as used by 

Bacon; which does not mean idol, hut false appearance (elSwAov), 

i2 
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(ii) Or take another instance : 

‘ The spirit of man being of an equal and uniform sub- 
stance, doth usually suppose and feign in nature a greater 
equality and uniformity than there is in truth.’ Thus 
mathematicians cannot rest without reducing the motions 
of celestial bodies to circular orbits, rejecting, spiral lines 
and eccentrics. Hence, whereas there are many things in 
nature ‘monodica {fiovos^lUr)), sui juris’ the mind of man 
will affiliate them, and reduce them to law. So they have 
feigned an element of fire ‘to keep square with earth, 
water and air, and the like.’ 

It is incredible how many fictions and fancies this habit 
of generalising has imported into natural philosophy. This 

• very fancy— ‘ that it should be thought that Nature doth 
the same things as man doth’ — is not much better than 
the Heresy of the AnthropomorpMUs (a sect which flourished 
in the fourth and tenth nenturies ; their distinctive doctrine 
was that as God was said to have made man in His own 
image,_ therefore the Deity is clothed in human shape : 
Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. cent. x. pt. ii. ch. 5), or the earlier 
opinion of the Epicureans, who supposed the Gods to be of 
human shape. 

According to such views, God should have arranged 
the stars symmetrically, whereas one cannot detect any 
figurate arrangement. So different a harmony is there 
letween the spirit of man and the spirit of naiure. 

2. Idola Speous = Idols of the Cave, 

‘ are derived from the Individual Complexion of every par- 
ticular in respect of mind and of body ; as also from Edu- 
cation, Custom, and fortuitous events which ■ befal every 
man.' •' 

Plato’s Cave wiU illustrate what we mpsm , If a man 
were kept from youth to age in a dark subterranean cave 
and then suddenly presented to the view of the majesty of 
h^yen, and adornment of the world, how many strange 

• imaginations would come into his mind J 
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So we live in the view of Heaven. Our spirit is 
enclosed in the cave of the hody^ and the specious appear- 
ances of custom, education, opinion, minister infinite images 
of errors. So men stumble ^in seeking sciences in their 
own proper world, and not in the greater world.’ 

o. Idol A Fori = Idols of the Market-place, 

^ are most trouhlesome, whichy out of a tacit stipulation 
amongst meriy touchmg the imposition of words and nameSy 
have insinuated themselves into the understanding J 

Words have a common acceptation according to con- 
vention, When a mor.e precise meaning is attached to 
them, confusion arises. Definition is the cure for this; 
but this evil attends definition, that, being composed of 
words, they are liable to the same error. Words of art, 
stamped with the authority of the learned, may sometimes 
correct the evil, and exact definitions, premised at the out- 
set, may check it. But all this does not secure us from 
the abuse to which words are liable. So we must have a 
new kind of remedy. 

4. Idola Theatri == Idols of the Theatre. 

^ These are fallacies originated hy depraved theories or 
philosophies and perverse laws of demonstrations.^ These 
may be postponed. ^ 

^ Before laying down the rules of his method, Bacon proceeds 
to enumerate the causes of error — the Idols^ as he terms them in 
his figurative language, or false divinities to which the mind had 
been so long accustomed to bow (see p. 116 note). He considered 
tbis enumeration as the more necessary that the same Idols were 
likely to return even after the reformation of science. 

ihe Idols he divides into four classes, viz. : — 

Idola Tribus. , . * Idols of the Tribe. . 

Idola SvBCus, . , . Idols of the Den. 

Idola Fobi . . . . Idols of the Forum. 

Idola , Theatri ... . Idols of the Theatre. 

1. The Idols of the Tribe are the causes of error founded on 
human nature in general. * The mind,’ he observes, ‘'is not like a 
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One part of One part of judgment, of great excellency, is deficient. 
"lieficienL ^I^ISTOTLE notes it, but pursues it no further — the applica- 
cation of different hinds of proofs to the differing hinds of 
subjects, 

plane mirror, which reflects the images of things exactly as they 
are ; it is like the mirror of an uneven surface, which combines its 
own figure with the figures of the objects it represents.’ 

Among the idols of this class we may reckon the propensity 
which there is in all men to find a greater degree of order, sim- 
plicity, and regularity than is actually indicated by observation. 
Thus, as soon as men perceived the orbits of the planets to return 
into themselves, they immediately supposed them to be perfect circles, 
and the motion in those circles to be^ uniform ; and to these hypo- 
theses the astronomers and mathematicians of all antiquity laboured 
incessantly to reconcile their observations. 

The propensity which Dacox has hero characterised may be 
called the spirit of system, 

2. The Idols of the Ten are those which spring from the peculiar 
character of the individual. Besides the causes of error common to 
all mankind, each individual has his own dark cavern or den, into 
which the light is imperfectly admitted, and in the obscurity of 
which a tutelary idol lurks at whose shrine truth is often sacrificed. 

Some minds are best adapted to mark the differences of things, 
others to catch at the resemblance of things. Steady and profound 
understandings.are disposed to attend carefully, to proceed slowly, 
and to examine the most minute differences ; while those that are 
sublime and active are ready to lay hold of the slightest resem- 
blances. Each of these easily runs into excess ; the on© by catching 
continually at distinctions, the other at affinities, 

3. The Idds of the Forum are those which arise out of the 
intercourse ox society, and those also which Qjrise from language. 

Men believe that their thoughts govern their words ; but it also 
happens by a certain kind of reaction, that their words frequently 
govern their thoughts. This is the more pernicious that words 
being generally the work of the multitude, divide things according 
to the Hues most conspicuous to vulg^ir apprehensions. Hence, 

' when words are examined, few instances are found in which, if at 
all abstract, they convey ideas tolerably precise and refined. 
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There are but four kinds of demonstrations : — 

(i) By the immediate consent of the mind or sense. 

(ii) By Induction. 

(iii) By Syllogism. 

(iv) By Congruity (called by Aristotle, demonstra- 

tion in orb or circle, i.e. downright^ and not 
from more known notions). 

Each of these demonstrations has its best use in special 
subjects belonging to science. The distributions of these 
demonstrations, according to the analogy of sciences, is 
deficient. 

Thus much concerning the Art of Judging. 

4. The Idols of the Theatre are the deceptions which have arisen 
from the dogmas of different schools. 

As many systems as existed, so many representatives of imagi- 
nary worlds had been brought npon the stage. Hence the name of 
Idola Theatri. They do not enter the mind imperceptibly like the 
other three ,* a man must laboiir to acquire them, and they are often 
the result of great learning and study. 

(Lewes’ ‘Biog. Hist, of Philosophy,’ vol. iii. p. 40.) 
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Memoet or Custody, 
‘Writing, 


Memory • 


JPrenotion, 

Emblem, 


§ 8. The Art op Memory. 

Memory, or tlie Art Retentive, is divided intor— 

(i) The Knowledge of Helps to Memory, 

(ii) The Knowledge of Memory itself, which doctrine 

divides itself into — 

(a) Prenotion. (5) Emblem. 

The hest help to Memory is writing. This auxi- 
liary is especially beneficial to Indnctioe Philosophy and 
the interpretation of Nature. For this, the record of phe- 
nome^ by carefully constructed tables is necessary. And 
omitting this, nothing is more beneficial to ancient and 
popular sciences than a careful Digest of Common Places. 
The objection to this, that the habit of carefiilly analysing 
is ^ a prejudice to learning J and ‘a slothful relegation to 
memory ' only affects counterfeit knowledge. On the con- 
trary, it aids original thought, and strengthens the Judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is true that the methods and 
tabular views of common places which exist as yet are 
only pedantic divisions, and do not penetrate the marrow 
and pith of things. 

The ^ of Memory is built upon two intentions 
(means), (a) Prei0{on, and (b) BmUem. 
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(a) Prenotion, 

Prenotion is precision of endless investigation, ' 
cutting off beforehand wliat has no connection with the 
subject. 

This prenotion, preception, or preconception saves the 
indefinite search after what we would recall to mind, and 
directs us to seek it in a narrow compass, like hunting 
fallow deer in a park instead of in a forest. 

(b) Emllem, 

Emblem reduces our conceptions to sensible images or 
portraiture. That which is more sensible, more forcibly 
strikes the memory, and is more easily impressed upon it, 
as we see in the case of animals. But this branch is not 
so much defective as ill-managed. 
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Tradition. 
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itral {dogmatic), and by Probations. 
Enigmatical. 

By Aphorisms. 

By Assertions and Proofs. 

By Question and Answer. 

According to Subject handled. 
VAccordhig to Ivnowlodgo of Ecoipient. 

f Arrangement of a ‘VVliolo "Work. 

1 Limitation of Propositions. 

/Use and Office 


/Kinds ■{ 


'•Parts 


Application 
Appendix . 


/Critical 


dhffo General Appendices -I 

\Pedantical 


/ Of Dictates of Eeason to tho Imagination, 
t Of Wisdom of Private Speech. 

j Antitheta. 

V Formulm. 


’ Corrected Editions. 

Interpretation of Authors. 

Censure of Authora. 

'Education of Youth, 

Caveat against Oompondiums. 
.Application of Studies to Quality of Wits. 


The fourth kind of rational knowledge concerns the 
expression or transferring of our knowledge to others, which 
we will term Tradition. 

Tradition has three parts, 

(a) T/te Organ of Tradition, 

(b) The Method of Tradition^ 

(c) The Illustration of Tradition* 
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(a) The Organ- of Tradition 

is either speech or writing. Aristotle well says, ^ Words 
are the images of cogitations, and letters are the images of 
words ^ 

Yet words are not necessarily the only vehicles of thought, 

For ^whatever is capable of sufficient differences perceptible 
to the senses is in nature competent to express thought.^ This 
is proved by the intercourse of barbarous people, and of 
the deaf and dumb. The Chinese and other Orientals use 
characters expressive of things and notions, not lettets or 
words, therefore they have a vast multitude of symbols. 

These symbols of thought are of two kinds. 

(i) Thoso related to the notion by some similitude or 
congruity. Such are hieroglyphics and. gestures. 

The former anciently used by the Egyptians. The 

, latter may be termed transitory hieroglyphics. 

We may illustrate this by the story of Periandee, who, 
being consulted how to preserve a tyranny newly usurped, 
bade the messenger report what he saw, and then cut off 
before him the heads of the tallest flowers, intimating 
thereby to destroy the leaders of the nobility, 

(ii) Those conventionally, such as the characters 

commonly used. Some have indulged in interesting 
speculations as to the origin of names, but they are 
fanciful and unprofitable. 

This branch of knowledge must be reported as deficient. 

It may be suggested as a matter for further inquiry, for 
words are but the tokens used for exchange of thought, 
and men ought to know there are other media of exchange 
besides gold and ailver. 

The consideration oi speech and words^ has produced Grammar, 
the science of Grammar, As man has striven against the 


The acci- 
dents of 
words. 


Ciphers. 
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first curse by the invention of the arts, so he tries to obviate 
the second — the confusion of tongues — by the art of Gram- 
mar, of more importance to a foreign and especially a dead 
language, than to the mother tongue. It has a twofold 
duty: 

(i) Popular, to facilitate the acquisition of languages. 

(ii) Philosophical, to investigate the power and nature 

of words. 

^ Though this branch is not deficient, it is worthy of 
scientific treatment. 

Under Grammar, as an Appendix, we ought to consider 
Metre, Sound, and Accent, with their effects in Mhetoric 
and Poetry, wherein men versed in learned tongues stick to 
the ancient measures, whilst in modern languages as great 
a licence is allowed to make new metres as to invent new 
dances for a dance is q, measured pace, as a verse is a 
measured speech. 

Ciphers, though usually for letters, may be for words, 
and are of many kinds. The advantages for which they 
are to be preferred are threefold : — 

(i) That they be not laborious to read or write. 

(ii) That they be impossible to decipher (without the 

key). 

(ixi) And in some cases that they be without suspicion. 

The art of ciphering has a correlative in the art of de- 
ciphering, commonly supposed to be unprofitable, but, as 
things are, of great use. Ciphers well executed will, of 
course, bafile the decipherer, but people are so unskilful 
that the weakest ciphers will escape detection. 

. In enumerating these out-of-the-way pursuits and arts, 
Bacon suggests that he exposes himself to a charge of os- 
tentation, whereas his sole object is to clear the way, and 
sow, some seed of proficiency in the future. 
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(b) The Method op Teadition 

gaTe rise to a controversy in BACON’s-ldme (between Eamus, 
whose method was one of perpetual dichotomies, and others)! 
As words check business, so controversy chokes inquiry 
and Bacon reports this branch of the knowledge of method 
as deficient. 

Method has been rightly placed in Logic under Judg- 
ment. iTliis is not usually the. case.) For as the DootriL 
of Syllogisms comprehends the rules of Judgment upon what 
has been discovered, so the Doctrine of Method contains 
the rules of Judgment upon what is to be delivered. For 
Judgment follows Discovery, and precedes Delivery. 


Method is not only of material importance to the use 
of knowledge, but to its progress. The wisdom in the 
mode of communkating knowledge consists in preserving 
continuity, and stimulating progress. Therefore the most 
real diversity of Method is 

(i) Method referred to wse— Magistral {dogmatic). 

(ii) Meihod referred to progression— Probation. 


The latter is a barren soil. As knowledge is now im- 
parted, there is a ‘ contract of error ’ between teacher 
and disciple. The former studies the best form to capti- 
vate the belief, not to provoke inquiry ; the latter desires 
present satisfaction, not the delay due to investigation. Vain 
glory leads the author to conceal his weakness. Sloth 
prevents the disciple from exploring his strength. 


Of proba- 
tion. 


But knowledge imported as well as imparted ought to Magistral, 
be delivered lu the metbod of its discovery. No mau. 
knows how he came by his knowledge, yet he should sift it 
to the bottom, and transplant it into another mind, as it 
pew in his own. With knowledge, as with plants and 
trees. Bhe steius are useful to the carpenter, the roots to 
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the planter. As in transplanting trees, we must look well to 
the roots. Of this kind of treatment the method of mathema- 
tics presents us with a fair example. Generally it is neither 
adopted nor inrestigated, and must be noted as deficient. 

division of Method is into Enigmatical and 
disclosed, disclosed. The pretext for this is to reserve what is 
recondite for wits sharp enough to grasp it. 

Aphorisms A further mode of delivering knowledge is bv 

rismsov Methods, h y pno 

It is too much the custom to build an art upon a few 
axioms, expanding, illustrating, and digesting them into 
a sensible Method. 

Aphorisms^ in some respects, excel Methods. 

Being the pith of sciences, devoid of illustration, ex- 
amples, connection, and practice, they powerfully compel 
observation, and therefore try the writer whether he be 
superficial or solid. 

Whereas, by l^ethods, a man can make a great show of 
an art, which, if his knowledge were dissected, would come 
to nothing. 

Lastly: Aphorisms being broken knowledge, suggest 
further inquiry. Methods having an air of completeness, 
induce the impression that a limit has been reached. 

Bvquestlon Another mode of delivering knowledge is by assertion 
andansiver. and/)roo/, or by questions and their solutions. If the last 
be carried too far, they retard the advance of learning, just 
as the siege of every little fort delays an army. If the 
main operations are conducted successfully, these fall of 
themselves. So teaching should be more dogmatical, less 
argumentative. Indeed, confutation should only be used 
sparingly to remove prejudices, and not to minister 
doubts. 

According _ Another diversity of Method is according to the sub- 
matter. ject matter under treatment, some requiring one mode of 
handling and some another. 
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of BiGthod in multiformity of mattor is apt 
to reduce learning to empty generalities. So as particular 
topics are aUowed for invention, particular methods are 
useful for tradition. 

Another diversity of Method to be used with judgment Method ac- 
is adapting it to the capacity of the recipient. Those ““ding to 
whose conceptions are ordinary are generally understood, le^^ofThe 
and they have only to argue. Those whose conceptions 
rise above a common standard have to face a double difS- 
culty first to make themselves understood, then to 
demonstrate what they have to prove. Hence their 
recourse to similitudes and paraphrases for the purpose' of 
explanation. In the infancy of learning, when what is now 
trivial was then new, the world was full of parables. This 
was specially the case in divine learning, else man would 
have rejected as paradoxical what was ofihred to him. 

As a rule, whatever source is not in harmony with 
presupposition craves the aid of similitudes for illustration. 

There are other kinds of Methods d^monly received, Otherkinds 
such as Resolution or Analysis, Constitution or Synthesis, 

Concealment or Cryptic, which are to be commended’ 
though the least frequent have been touched upon for the 
purpose of constituting one general inquiry touching the 
Wisdom of Tradition, which seems to be deficient. 

Method considers not only the disposition of the argu- Method 
ment or subject, but likewise -the propositions, not as to “oasiders 
truth or matter, but as to limitation and manner. Eamus Won^o'fpro- 
did more good in reviving the good rules of propositions positions 
than he did in introducing the canker of dichotomies. Yet 
the attenpt at the one made him stumble upon the other. 

He must be an able man, who, in striving to make axioms 
con vertibley avoids rendering tbem ineffective. 

Method chiefiy bonoerns universal propositions which and chiefly 
embrace sciences vvithin their limit. These have not only imiversal 
depth (f.e. truth) but longitude, extending from the S™*' 
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greatest generality to the most particular precept, and 
latitude extending to contact with other sciences, riie 
last shows how far one knowledge ought to intermeddle 
with the province of another, by the rule which they call 
Kadavro, viz., that propositions should be true essentiaUy ; 
the second into what degree of particularity it should 
descend. This, though more material, is passed over in 
silence, for certainly somewhat must be left to practice, 
but how much is worth inquiry. And we_ see that 
remote generalities only excite the scorn of practical men. 

Mse Then, too, there is a Method of imposture, to deliver 

method. knowledi^e in such a manner that men may rapidly ma ^:e 
a show of the learning which they have not. Such was 
the labour of Raymond Lully in working out his art. 
(Raymond Lolly, the ‘ enlightened doctor,’ was bora in 
Majorca, 1225, studied Arabian philosophy, chemistry, 
physic, and divinity. He was stoned to death, at the ^e 
of eighty, in Mauritania, for preaching the gospel.) His 
art is like some books of typocosmy (a figure or representa- 
tion of the world Koapov tvtoc) a mass of pretentious 
verbiage. 

(o) The Illusteation of Teadition : Rhetoeic. 

Bk.VI.2. The illustration of Tradition is contained in the 
science called Bhetoric, or the Art of Eloquence. This 
subject is excellent and well worked out, inferiw to 
wisdom, wHch helps a man to renown, but of more force 
in active life. The labour of Aeistotle and the experience 
of Cicero pre-eminently distinguiab them in their ivorks on 
Rhetoric. The perfection of the precepts, aided by the 
illustrations afforded by Demosthenes and Ciceeo, has 
doubled the progress in this oranch of^ science. The 
deficiencies to be noted are rather found in some collec- 
tions than in the rules and use of the art itself. 

Definition The duty and office of Rhetoric is to apply reason to 
for th^bmrmvi^ 
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Eeason is disturbed in its exercise by three causes : 

(i) By illaqueation (entanglement) or sophism^ which 

pertains to Logic ; 

(ii) By imagination or impression, which pertains to 

Bhetoric ; 

(iii) ' By passioii or affection, which pertains to Mo- 

rality. 


In intercourse we are worked upon by cunning, by 
importunity, and by vehemence. Within ourselves we are 
undermined by inconsequences, warped by impressions, 
and traiv^ported by passions. The nature of man is so 
ordered, that the three arts above mentioned are potent not 
only to disturb it, but also to establish it. The end of 
Logic is to fortify reason, not to entrap it ; of Morality to 
subordinate the affections to reason ; of Rhetoric to stir the 
imagination for the purpose of assisting it. The abuses of 
art serve indirectly for caution. . 


Plato, prejudiced by his hatred tp' the rhetoricians of Plato’s dia- 
his time, likened Rhetoric to the cookery which spoils 
good meat, and adjusts unwholesome food to the palate by 
the aid of sauces. Speech is, however, more conversant 
with adorning what is good than speciously colouring what 
is bad. Every man speaks more honestly than he can either 
do or think, and Thucydides remarks of Cleon that he was 
ever inveighing against eloquence, because he took a base 
part in political affairs. Plato, too, elegantly says, that if 
viHue could he seen, she would excite great love and affec- 
tion. As she cannot be exhibited to the eye of sense, the 
next best thing is to pourtray her vividly to the eye of ' 
fancy. ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ _ 


If the affections were amenable to reason, persuasion utility of 
would be needless. But the affections are rebellious r rhetoric in 


good in aspiration, but debased in fact. Reason would be 


overcome if persuasive eloquence did not detach the ima- 
gination from the affections, and, as it were, confederate it 
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with reason ■ against them. With the affections, as with 
reason, there is a yearning after good, but affection merely 
regards the present — treason the future. Hence, when by 
the eloquence of persuasion, the imagination realises the 
future as present, reason prevails. 

We ’conclude, therefore, Ehetoric can no more be charged 
with colouring what is bad than Logic with sophistry, or 
morality with vice. 

Logic differs from Ehetoric as a close fist differs from 
an open palm. The former handles reason scientifically, the 
latter popularly, as it is interwoven in current opinion and 
manners. Aristotle wisely places Ehetoric between Logic 
and Civil Knowledge, as participating of both. The demon- 
strations of Logic are inflexible, those of Ehetoric vary with 
the audience. A varied treatment of a subject is requisite 
for different people. So it comes to pass tliat tlu; greatest 
orators fail in private address, and by too nice an olisorvance 
of well graced forms of speech they lecse (waste) ^ the 
volubility of aj)plication {i.e, facililjj of application).’ 

To mention the deficiencies by w^ay of side-remarks. 
First : The efforts of Aristotle have not been well seconded 
in endeavouring to make a good collection of the colours 
of good and evil^ simple and comparative, which are the 
Sophisms oi Ehetoric; as, for instance : 

So2')hism. 

Quod laudaiur^ honum ; guod vitupei'atw'^ malum. 
Refutation, 

Laudat venaCes, qui vult extrudere merces, 

^ Malum est, malum est, inquit emptor : sed qimm recesscrit, 
turn gloriahitur.'^ — Prov, xx. 14. 

The defects of Aristotle are three, 

(i) That there be few taken out of many examples. 

(ii) That their clenches are not annexed. 

(iii) That he failed in grasping the full extent of their 
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nse. For many forms of equal signification differ in im- 
pression, like piercing tHat which is sharp and fiat by a 
blow of the same force. 

Next there is a deficiency in antitheta and 
Antitheta are theses^ pro and con. At these men should 
work wider and harder. Avoiding prolixity of entry, they 
should show precisely and tersely the threads of argument 
to be unfolded and amplified upon occasion; as : 

Pro sententid legist 

Ex omnibus verbis est eliciendus sensus qui inierpretatur 
singula. 

Fonnulce are apt expressions serving indifiTerently for 
different subjects ; as for preface^ conclusion^ digression^ 
transition^ excuse, &c. Such expressions specially adorn 
and enhance a disquisition : as, , 

A conclusion in a deliberation. 

So may we redeem the faults past, and prevent the in-- 
conveniences future. 

Appendices to the Aet of Teadition* 

(a) Advice to G^'itics. 

(/3) Of Fedantical Knowledge, i.e. wisdom in teaching. 
(a) Advice to Critics. 

(i) With reference to the correction and editing of 
Authors. Here rash diligence has worked great mischief. 
Critics have often assumed as erroneous what they don’t 
understand. As the priest, when he found it written of 
St. Paul ^ Bemissus est per sportam,^ (Actsix. 25) corrected 
it Bemissus est per portam, because he was ignorant of the 
meaning of 

It has been commonly and wisely remarked that copies 
most corrected are least correct. 
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2. With reference to the explanation of authors. It is 
not unusual to find commentaries avoiding matter which is 
obscure, and dilating upon wdiat is plain. 

3. Concerns the times, which in many cases throw light 
upon true interpretations. 

4. Concerns the brief criticisms of authors, that men 
may know what books to select for their reading. 

5. Concerns the arrangement, that men may know how 
to read methodically. 

(/3) Of Fedantical Knowledge, or wisdom in teaching. 
This contains that mode of handling knowledge adapted to 
youth. 

1. How to time instruction in various branches of 
knowledge, -vvhat to commence with and what to postpone. 

2. How to begin with what is easy and proceed to what 
is more difficult, and how to adjust the two ; for swimming 
on bladders is one thing, dancing in heavy slices another. 

3. The application of learning to difiercnt kinds of 
understanding. For there are some studies specially adapted 
to cure special intellectual defects ; as mathematics, to rivet 
the attention of those that are hird-ivitted or flighty. There 
is a sympathy between the faculties of the mind and certain 
studies, which remedy their defects. 

4. Great judgment must be exercised in the continu- 
ance or remission of exercises. 

Just as the neglect or cherishing of the young plant is 
most important to its thriving, so the cultivation and 
nourishment of the mind in youth is attended with effects 
nothing afterwards can countervail. Smaller mean faculties 
obtained by education have often produced important 
results with great men, or in critical matters. As the story 
told by Tacitus of the two stage-players, Percennius and 
ViBULEN us testifies (Tac. Ann. i. 16-22). 
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In treating of ‘ Rational Knowledges,^ it must not be 
supposed that tbe division followed excludes those commonly 
received. There are two reasons for altering the mode of 
dividing the subject. 

(i) Because there is a different end in view. 

(ii) Because noting the deficiencies necessarily altered 
the partitions of the rest. 
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CHAPTER ly. — Continued* 

PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Humait Knowledge concerning the Mind. 

2. Moral, concerning the Will, Appetite, and 
Affection. 
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j Of Kan 08 a Social Being, 
-i I Of Man as a Citizen. 

CCl V 


/I. What is in our Power. 

2. Men’s different Characters must be studied. 

3. With Age, Sex, Health, &;c. 

4. Also Affections. 

V6. Best treated by Poets and Historians. 

^ ^ /Custom, Habit, Education. 

Cures | Emulation, Company, Friends, 
or Reproof, Exhortation. 

Vremedies. Laws, Books, Studies. 

VBrlef Precepts. 


The Moral Functions of the Mind. 

The Appetite and Will. 

Solomon says truly ‘ Ante omnia^ fill^ custodi cor tuum, nctm 
inde frocedunt actiones vitm,' (Proy. iv. 23.) Those who 
haye Witten upon this snhject resemble teachers who 
simply content themselyes with placing fair copies of writ- 
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ing for imitation before tbeir pupils. They expatiate upon 
good^ virtue^ duty ^ felicity^ as objects to be aimed at, without 
showing how. The excuse for this omission cannot be Directions 
the question, whether moral virtues are implanted by 
nature, or result from habit, or the fact that generous spirits virtue 
are won by persuasion, and the generality of men are in- 
fiaenced by rewards and punishments. 

The reason of this is that which has wrecked many "because 
barks of science. Men despise what is common, though gpigg as 
the pursuit be the part of true wisdom, and are captivated common, 
by what is specious, such as subtlety of disputation or elo- 
quence of discourse. Instruction, being for the disciple’s 
benefit, not the tutor’s commendation, should be such as to 
make the former love it. 

Neither ought the teachers of mankind to have despaired 
of the renown which Virgil was ambitious of and acquired 
by the eloquence, wit, and learning he displayed, as well in 
describing the operations of husbandry as in narrating the 
exploits of JEneas. So the Georgics of the mind, concern^ 
ing the cultivation of it, are no less worthy than the heroical 
descriptions of virtue, duty, and felicity. 

The main division of Moral Knowledge is into Objects of 

Ethics, 

§ 1. The Nature op Good. Division of 

§ 2. Moral Culture. the Subject. 

§ 1. The Nature op Good. 

We must consider it as simple or compared^ i.e. relative, 
either the kinds of good, or degrees of good. The latter 
gives rise to endless disquisitions about the surrwmm honum, 
or supreme good, which is resolved for us by the Christian 
faith. As Aristotle places happiness in hope, 'so we must 
embrace the felicity which is by hope in a future world. 

Freed, therefore, from this consideration of the summum 
honum, we can with more steadiness and truth survey the 
rest of their labours,;; 
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As for good, positive or simple, they have classified it 
excellently, and described the forms and functions of virtue 
and duty well, commended them by ‘argument and persua- 
sion, and fortified them against popular errors. 

So they have excellently laboured in se.tting forth the 
degrees and comjiarative nature of good, the triplicity of 
good, the comparison between an active and contemplative 
state of life, the distinction between virtue witli reluctation 
(resistance) and virtue seem^ed, the struggle betwixt honesty 
and profit, the balancing of virtue with virtue, and the 
like. 

Yet, if before coming to the received opinions about 
virtue and vice, they had lingered longer on tJicir causes 
and connections, they would have tlirown much liglit on 
what follows. Especially if they had consulted nature 
they would have been less prolix and more profound. What 
they have omitted or confused, Eacon endeavours to cx- 
jolain more clearly. 

Good in everythirig lias a douldo nature, one complete 
in itself, tlie other as part of a greatcjr. The latter is 
worthier, as more extensive in regard. Thms iron has a 
particular attraction to the loadstone, but a greater one to 
the earth. And water, which seeks tlie centre of tlic earth, 
will move from it in obeying the higher law of nature. 

This double nature of good is much more (mgraven 
upon man, unto whom the preservation of (July to society 
ought to be much more precious tlian the preservation of 
life. So PoMPEY the Great, being commissioned to purvey 
for a famine at Home, and earnestly dissuaded from em- 
barking in stormy weather, replied, ^ Necesse est ut earn, 
non ut vivamU (Plutarch, Vita Pomp.) 

But no philosophy or religion ever so highly exalted 
the good which is communicative over tliat wliiedi is parti- 
cular, as Christianity. Eor we read of one eminent Sfiint 
who wished himself razed out of the book ot' life in an 
ecstasy of love to others. (Rom. ix. 3.) This position 
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Settles most of the controversies with which Moral Philo- 
sophy is conversant. 

It decides against Aristotle the preference for a con- 
templative over an active live. 

For, all the reasons adduced for the preference centre 
iri the pleasure and dignity of man himself (which, if 
allowed, would settle the question), not unlike the reply of 
Pythagoras to some one gsking what he was. He said 
that those who attended the Olympian Games did so from 
various motives, ^ but some were lookers on,’ and ‘ he was 
a looker on.’ 

But in the theatre of this life it is reserved only for Gon 
and angels to be lookers on. The Church would never have 
entertained this question but upon this defence, that the 
monastic life is not simply contemplative, but either is 
devoted to incessant prayers and supplications, or to literary 
work, like Moses when he wrote the Law when absent so 
long in the mount. So Enpch, the first contemplative, 
endowed the Church with the prophecy which JupE quotes. 

As for contemplative life wrapped up in itself, divinity 
(theology) knoweth it not. 

It decides also the controversy between Zeno and 
Socrates and their followers. The one placing felicity in 
virtue alone, or as influencing society ; the other settling it 
in pleasure.,io which virtue maybe regarded as a handmaid. 
A third school of Epicureans placed it in serenity of mind, 
A fourth, Herillus, in effacingthe disputes of the mind, re- 
, moving the fixed nature of good and evil, and esteeming things 
according to clearness of the desire qt the aversion thereof. 
This opinion was revived in the heresy of the Anabaptists 
{i.e, the German Anabaptists, who, believing themselves 
under Divine influence, deemed they had no need of magis-' 
trades, distinct ranks of men, or restrictions in marriage.) 

It censures the philosophy of Epictetus, who made 
felicity reside in potentiality, lest we should be liable to 
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the freaks of fortune. Whereas it is a far greater happiness 
to fail in a virtuous aim on behalf of the general good, than' 
to secure any amount of individual advantage. 

So the wisdom of Solomon has it ^ that a good conscience 
is a continual feast/ (Prov. xv. 15) showing that the con- 
science of good intentions, whatever the issue, engenders 
more lasting happiness than the provision for selfish security 
and repose. 

It censures also an error due to tlie time of Epictetus, 
of making pliilosophy an occupation or profession, as if the 
object were, not to resist anxieties, but to avoid the cause 
of tliem, and to devise a particular course of life to that 
end. As the purpose of liealth is to best discharge the 
duties of society, not to be chiefly concerned about itself, 
so that condition of mind is soundest wliich can best endure 
temptation and resist perturbations. Diogknes’ opinion is 
to be accepted, which commended self-restraint rather than 
abstinence, and the subjection of the impulses and desires 
to the will. ' 

Lastly, it censures the unj)ractical nature? of some most 
ancient philosophers who -withdrcAv irom civil business, to 
avoid rubs and anxieties. Whereas, the resolution of men 
truly moral should be hardened by opposition, not a&cted 
by every slight matter. 
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i. Pkivate or Particular Good, 


Active Passive 

from I 

a desire of | | 

' Perjpetuityj Conservative. Perfective. 

. • Certainty t 
^ Variety, 

Particular good is either Active or Passive, A dis- 
tinction similar to the Eoman household terms, jyromus 
and condiis^ is met with in all things, and best illustrated 
by the two natural desires of self-preservation and pro- 
creation, of which the latter seems to be worthier, just as 
in nature the heavens, being the agent, are more worthy 
than the earth, which is the patient. 

(a) Active. 

In the pleasures of life, that of g^eration is greater 
than that of food. In divine teaching, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, and in life no man is so effeminate 
as not to regard ’the attainment of a fixed purpose as 
superior to sensuality. 

The pre-eminence of Active Good is shown from two 
considerations : 

1, Our mortality and exposure to the vicissitudes of 

fortune, 

2. The natural craving in man for variety and pro- 

gress. 

1. If our pleasures were certain, the price of them 
would advance ; but the , uncertainty of life impels the de- 
sire to secure something beyond the dominion of time. 
Hence our deeds and works, for it is said, ‘and their 
works do follow them.’ (Eev. xiv. 13. 
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PASSIVE GOOD. 


2. The love for variety is circumscribed by the plea- 
sures of sense. But in the pursuits and purj)oscs of life 
there is much variety. Of this men are pleasurabJy sensible 
in their mcejytiotis (beginnings), progressions^ recoils^ re-in- 
tegrations (beginning again) approaches to and attainments 
of their aims. 

This Active Good is not identical with the good of 
society, though sometimes they are coincident. For 
though it generates acts of beneficence, ibr instance, yet 
the motive is a man’s own power, glory, extension of in- 
fluence, or establishment, as is manifest wlien it meets 
with a contrary subject. For that gigantic state ol' mind 
which we remark in such men as Sylla, and otliers similar, 
tliough of lesser note, "who would have all men hapi)y or 
unhappy just as they arc their friends or foes, and who 
would fashion the world according to their humours, 
w'hich is the true theoraachy (battle witli tlio gods) — this 
state of mind pretends to active good, though most remote 
from the good of society, wliicli is greater. 

(b) Passite Good 

j Is conservative or perfective » 

To recapitulate what has been said : 

i. We have spoken of the Good of Sociefjj, which 

regards the aspect of human nature, whereof 
we are members, not our own particular form. 

ii. We have treated of Active Good as a part of pri- 

vate or particular good, because tlioro is a 
threefold desire impressed upon all emanating 
from self-love — one of preserving their form^ 
another of perfecting their form, and a third 
of multiplying their form ; this last we handled 
by the name of Active Good, 
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We have now to consider the preservation and perfec- 
tion or elevation of it* The last of these is the highest 
, degree of Passive Good. 

(13) Perfective. 

Por to preserve with fixity is less than to preserve with 
progression. Man’s approach to divine nature is the 
perfection of his form. False imitation of this good is the 
storm of life, while man, prompted by an instinct to raise 
his general nature essentially, is seduced to apply his efforts 
partially. Just as a sick man, to find relief, tosses about, 
as if change of posture would remove an internal com- 
plaint ; so ambitious men, failing to exalt their nature, are 
in a perpetual estuation (commotion) to exalt their place. 

(a) Conservative. 

The good of conservation or comfort consists in the 
enjoyment of what is agreeable to our natures. It seems 
to be the most pure, yet the lowest of pleasures. In this 
there is a distinction which has escaped judgment or in- 
quiry. The good of contentment resides either in its 
sincerity or vigour ; the one superinduced by equality, the 
other by change ; the one having less mixture of evil, the 
other more impression of good. Which is the greater good 
is a matter of controversy. Whether man’s nature be not 
capable of both, escapes inquiry. 

The former question was discussed between Socrates 
and a sophist, the former placing felicity in peace of mind, 
constant and uniform; the latter in much desiring and 
much enjoying. The sophist declared Socrates’s felicity 
was that of a stone. Socrates retorted that the felicity of 
the sophist was the felicity of a man with the itch, who 
did nothing but itch and scratch. Both have their advo- 
cates. Even the Epicureans would generally support 
Socrates, that virtue constitutes a great part of felicity. 
If so, virtue’s function is to efface perturbations rather 
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than to compass desires. While tlie sophist’s position is 
confirmed by the assertion that the good of advancement 
surpasses the good of simple preservation, for every desire 
has a show of progress, even as motion in a circle has the 
appearance of progression. 

The second question, truly solved, renders the first 
wsnperfluous ; for it cannot be doubted that some enjoy the 
pleasure of enjoyment more than others, and part with it 
more equably. 

The doctrines of philosophers are more cautionary 
than the nature of things requires. Thus they increase 
the fear of death by offering to cure it. To make a man’s 
whole life a preparation for death is to enhance the fear of 
it terribly. So they have sought to make men’s minds 
too uniform and harmonical by not sufficiently training 
them to contrary motions. The reason for this was to be 
found in their private and unpractical course of life. Men 
are to imitate the jewellers, who will remove a flaw if it 
can be done without grinding away too much of the gem, 
but otherwise leave it alone. So ought men to procure 
serenity, but not at the sacrifice of magnanimity. 


2. Eelative Good. 


Man as a 
Citism. 


Man as a 


We now consider Good as it concerns society. 

This we may term The term Duty is more 

suitable to a mind well disposed towards others, as the term 
Virtue more applicable to a mind well formed and com- 
posed in itself. 

This subject may, at first sight, seem to belong to social 
science;, but it does not, if well considered, for it concerns 
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the government of self, not of others. As in architecture 
the direction for framing the building is not the same as 
the manner of erecting it, or in mechanics the plan of an. 
engine the same' as the manner of using it, so the doctrine 
of men associated differs from that of their conformity to 
society." 

This part of Puty is divided into two parts : 

(a) Man as a citizen. (b) Man as a social being. 

The first of these, the common duty of every man as a 
citizen, is well set forth. The second, the special duty of 
each man in his own vocation and sphere, is more loosely 
and widely rather than defectively handled. But this is 
as it should be, for who is equal to the task of discussing 
the proper duty, virtue, and right of every separate voca- 
tion and sphere ? It is said, a looker on sees more of the 
game than one engaged ; yet there is no doubt that men 
can write best about their own professions. The writings 
of theorists appear to practical men like so many dreams. 
But there is one fault which attends those who write about 
their own professions-— they are liable to exaggerate their 
importance. Learning, however, would become more 
solid and fruitful if active men could or would beeoine 
writers. 

Such a work is the Basilihon Doron^ touching the duty 
of a king, a work which Bacon says is one of the moat 
sound and healthful writings he had read; for King 
i JAmbs has truly pourtray ed in it, not the external glory of 
an Assyrian monarch, but a Moses or a David, pastors of 
their people.’ Disclaiming flattery, he extols also another 
work of King James L, The True Law of Free Monar^ 
chies. \ ^ 

To resumei The proper treatment of this part re- 
quires an exposition of the frauds, impostures, and vices of 
every profession. Where attempted, this has* been done 
equivocally and cynically, and not with judgment to dis- 
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cover and sever that which is corrupt. Solomon says? 
^ He that seeks after knowledge with a mind to scorn and 
censure shall assuredly find matter for his humour, but 
none for his instruction.’ • (Prov. xiv. 6.) Though defi- 
cient, the management of this subject would be one of the 
best fortifications for honesty and virtue possible. Hence 
we owe a good deal to Maciiiavelli and others, who telJ 
us what men do, not what they ought to do. It is not 
possible to combine the wisdom of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove, except we know all about the 
serpent. So the wicked cannot be reclaimed without the 
knowledge of the help of evil. For men of corrupted 
minds conceive that honesty grows out of sermons, school- 
masters’ lessons, and men’s professions ; so that unless you 
convince them that you know the extent of their corrupt 
opinions, they despise all morality. 

To this section appertains Relative Dufi/^ whicli exists 
between husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant, the law of friendshi]) and gratitude, the civil bond 
of commercial, collegiate, and political intercourse, not in 
their aspect towards government and society, but as re- 
gards their influence in moulding the mind of particular 
persons. 

Nor is this social good to be investigated simply but 
comjiaratively ; and this unfolds cases of casuistry, such as 
the conduct of Lucius Brutus towards liis own sons, and 
that of M. Brutus and Cassius, with others, where the 
question arises of a great good to ensue from a small 
injustice. Men must pursue things justly at present, and 
leave the future to God. 

Moral Culture. 

Having spoken of the fruitj it remains to discuss the 
husbandry ; without which, the picture we have drawn is 
that of a statue, beautiful to contemplate, but lifeless. This 
subject amply receives the commendation of Aristotle and 
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Cicero. Their observations must be supplemented with 
the aphorism of Hippocrates, ‘ that men need medicine 
not only to assuage the disease, but to awaken the sense.’ 

The case truly belongs to ‘ sacred divinity ’ (theo- 
logy), to which moral philosophy is however a handmaid ; 
and, as the Psalmist says, ^ that the eyes of the handmaid 
look perpetually towards the mistress ’ (Ps. cxxiii. 2), so 
the discretion of the maid discerns the will of the mistress* 
In this way moral philosophy, aiding the doctrines of 
religion, may of herself yield profitable instruction. , 

Such being the excellence, it is strange that it has not 
been subjected to written inquiry, because it comprehends 
much involving both speech and action, and it is a matter 
in which the common talk of men (a rare thing) is wiser 
than books. Therefore it demands more particular inves- 
tigation on account of its importance, and to vindicate the 
report of its deficiency as a study. Sorne points must 
be therefore exhibited, the better to explain it : 

(i) What is in our power ? 

(^ii) Men’s different characters must be studied. 

(iii) Also their age, sex, health, <fec. 

(iv) And their affections. 

(i) What is in our power ? 

As practical ’ men, we must inquire what is in our 
power, and what is not. The former we can alter, the latter 
we can only accommodate ourselves unto. The husband- 
man cannot control the seasons, nor the physician the con- 
stitution of the patient. So in the culture and cure of the 
mind, two things are beyond our command — points of 
nature points of fortune, 

Yincenda est omnis fortuna ferendo. — Virg, Mn. v^ TlO. 

But the ‘ suffering ’ is not dull and spititlese, but wise 
and industrious, which derives prefit out of what is 
adverse. This is that propei-ty which we call accommoda-- 
iiJbn or application. 
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TliG 'Wisdom of this ‘ appliccitiou ’ rests principally on 
tlie exact knowledge of tlie antecedent state or condition, 
for we cannot fit a garment unless we know the measure of 
the body. 

(ii) Men's different characters must he studied. 

The first article of this knowledge of the culture of the 
uiind is con’versant about the divers characters of men s 
natures or disjmsitions, not their common proclivities to 
virtues and vices, or perturbations and passions, but those 
which are intrinsic (intemaV) and radical. This subject is 
strangely neglected by writers, moral and political, con- 
sidering that it casts such bright refiection on both these 
branches of knowledge. Even Astrology, with some show 
of truth, distinguishes between the proclivity of the dispo- 
sition and the influence of the planets. These varieties of 
dispositions deserve to be considered, some being propor- 
tioned to m.agnanimity, others, to piisiJJanmi% others to 
longanimity (patience in pursuit of an object), which is 
commonly ascribed to Gon. Others agnin to benignity or 
malignity; and, as Aristotle observes, these distinctions 
manifest themselves in conversation. 

Such a portraiture is given by the Italians of the con- 
claves of cardinals, v^iere in the descriptions of their mem- 
bers "we meet with the denominations of sensitive^ dry^ 
formal, real, humorous^ certain, ‘ hiiomo di prima impreS’- 
sione,' ‘ huom.o di ultima impressione,' and the like. 

This kind of observation is lost in words, is Hot fixed 
in inquiry, and no precepts are formed from induction, 
though they are to be gathered from the goodly fields of 
history, poetry, and daily experience.. We gather a few* nose- 
gays, but never extract from them recipes for use in life. 

(iii) Age, sex, health, ^c., must he studied. 

And not only the characters of but the 

impressions of nature stamped upon the mind by the toi- 
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dents of sex, aq^e, liealtli, region, beantj, as well as by tbe 
accidents oi life — rank, wealth, state, prosperity, and their 
opposites must be studied. 

Plautus, for instance, observes, ^ It is a wonder to see 
an old man beneficent.’ St. Paul rebnkes the Cretans 
with a censure taken from a heathen poet. Sallust notes that 
kings mostly love contradictories. Tacitus, that a sudden 
rise of fortune rarely improves the disposition; Pindak^ 
that it -rarely contributes to happiness; and the Psalms, 
that happiness will not be found in wealth. (Ps. xlii. 10.) 

Such observations are glanced at by Aristotle, and are 
handled in scattered discourses ; but they have never been 
incorporated into Moral Philosophy, to which they as 
much appertain as the knowledge of soils to agriculture 
and of constitutions unto medicine ; unless we imitate em- 
pirics, and minister the same remedies to all patients. 

(iv) Knowledge of the Affections and Passions. 

As in prescribing for the body we must first know the 
nature of the constitution, secondly the disease, and thirdly 
the cure ; so in treating the diseases or infirmities of the 
mind we must ascertain the diverse characters of men’s 
natures, then the diseases or infirmities of the mind, which 
are no other than the irregularities and distempers of the 
affections. Just as ancient politicians have compared 
the people to a sea, calm enough if the winds (i.e. orators 
and agitators) did not trouble it ; so the mind would 
be peaceable enough if the afiections, as winds, did not 
perturb it. 

It is strange that Aristotle should have omitted the 
discussion of the affections in his Ethics^ their true place, and 
should have only incidentally mentioned them in his 
Mhetonc. The Stoics did better, yet spoiled the treatment 
by their subtle definitions (which in this case are mere 
nfatters of curipsity). There Are, however, some elegant 
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treatises upon some of the affections, such as anger, con- 
solation, tenderness of countenance, and others. 

This knowledge is best handled by poets and historians 
delineating the origin, excitement, and operation of the 
affections, and especiall}’^ their conflict^ which is specially 
useful in moral and civil mattei-s ; just as we hunt beast 
with beast. Hence the principle of rewards and pvnish- 
ments which regulate society. We employ the affections 
of hope and fear to bridle the rest. As in the political 
state we bridle one faction with another, so it is in the 
little ^ state of man' 

Of the Eemedies and Cuiies. 

We now come to those points within our control^ and 
which are potent to affect the ^Vill and Appetite^ and to 
alter manners. In this part Philosophers ouglit to have 
diligently investigated Custom, Habit, Exercise, Education, 
Example, Imitation, Emulation, Company, Friends, Praise, 
Eeproof, Exhorkition, Fame, Laws, Books, Studies. By 
these, as governing Morality, the mind is influenced. Of 
these, as ingredients, receipts are compounded, which con- 
duce to the preservation and recovery of the health of the 
mind, as far as human remedies can avail Of these wb 
select to briefly touch upon — 

(a) Custom and Habit, 

(b) Books and Studies. 

(a) Custom and Habit. 

The opinion of Aristotle is a loose one — that of those 
things which consist by Nature, nothing can be changed by 
Custom. He illustrates this by remarking that if a stone 
he thrown ten thousiind times up, it will not learn, to 
ascend ; and that often seeing or hearing will not make us 
see or hear better. True as this is where nature is 
peremptory, it is otherwise wherein nature allows intention 
and remiss? jn. A strait glove will come on easier by use ; 
a wand will, by use, alter the direction of its growth ; the 
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voice becomes louder by exercise; heat and cold can be 
better endured. by practice. These are better analogies for 
the purpose than his. Admitting that virtues and vices 
consist in habit, he should have shown the manner of 
superinducing the habit ; for there are many wise precepts 
to regulate the exercises of the mind, whereof we will 
relate a few. 

(i) The first is, ^ that we heware even at first of higher or 
smaller tashs than the nature of the business requires^ or 
our leisure or abilities permit^ 

If too great a task oppress a diffident nature, cheerful- 
ness is blunted and hope is blasted. In a confident nature 
an opinion of facility engenders sloth. In both you create 
a false expectation. On the other hand, if the task be too 
easy, the performance of a greater work is prejudiced. 

(ii) The second is, ^ In prac^sing any faculty to super- 
induce d habit, two seasons are to he observed, one when the 
mind is t>est disposed to business, the other when it is worst 
disposed' By the former, we may make progress ; by 
the other, we may ‘ work out the knots and stonds ' {im- 
pedim.eni, hindrance) of the mind, and make the intervening 
times more pleasant. 

(iii) A third precept Ahistotle unfolds by the w^ay : 
‘ Ever to make towards the contrary extreme of that to 
which we are inclined, so that it be without vice,' like row- 
ing against the stream, or bending a wand the opposite way 
to make it straight. 

(iv) The fourth precept is grounded upon the axiom, 
^ that the mind is directed to anything with more happiness, 
if what we aim at he not the principal intention, hut be over- 
come by doing something else, because the instinct of Nature 
revolts against necessity and compulsion. 

Many other rules might be given to direct Custom, 
which, wisely conducted, establishes another nature; 
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absurdly conducted, becomes but tlie ape of nature^ 
imitating nothing to the life, but witli a Ibolish de- 
formity. 

(b) BooJes and Studies, 

If we speak of Books and Studies, and tlicir inflnciico 
upon manners, are there not diverse precepts, fruitful in 
caution and direction pe 3 *taining thereto ? Did not one of 
the Fathers (probably Augustink), in great indignation 
call poetry vinum denmonum^ because it ministers tempta- 
tions, lusts, and vain opinions? Is the 0 ])inion of 
Aiustotle not to be regarded, ^ that youmj men are no Jll: 
auditors of*Moral Fldlosophf/^ because the ardour of their 
ojfections is not yet settled, nor tempered by time and experi- 
ence' Does it not hence come, that the excellent works 
and discourses of ancient writers (most powerful in ])(t- 
suadiiig to Virtue by j)rcsenting her in stately majesty, and 
upholding to derision the })opular opinions against her in 
their parasite garb) — do not these oirect little towards 
honesty of life, because they are not road anti ponthu-ed by 
men of mature years, but are coniined almost to boys and 
beginners ? IvS it not true also that younej men are 
much less fit auditors of Matters of Policy than of Moral it y, 
till they have been thoroughly seasoned in the })rine.ipk5s 
of religion and duty; lest their judgments he corn;i[)red 
and perverted to think that there are no true moral dilh'r- 
ences in things, and that all is to be valued according to 
utility and future ? As the poet says ; 

Prosperum ot felix scelus virtus vocatur. 

And again : 

Ille crucom protium scelcris tulit, hie diaderna. 

The poets speak satirically and indignantly on behalf 
of virtue, but many books on policy suppose the same 
seriously ; for Macuiavelli says, ‘ That if C^issAU had been 
overthrown, he would have been more odious than ever 
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Catiline was ; ’ as if fortune made the only ' difEerence 
between a fury of lust and bloodshed and the most excel- 
lent spirit (saving his ambition) in the world. 

Again, is not caution necessary with reference to some 
doctrines of morality, lest they render men too precise, 
arrogant, and incompatible? Many other axioms and 
cautions there are touching the effects which studies have 
upon morals. So likewise of the other points, company) 
fame, laws, <fec. which we enumerated above. 

A more accurate and elaborate culture of the mind is 
built on this ground, ^ that the minds of all men are at some 
certain times in a more perfect state, and at other times in a 
state more depraved.^ The object is therefore to cherish 
the former and to obliterate the latter. The former is secured 
by two means — firm resolutions, and steady observances 
or exercises ; the latter also by two means— expiation for 
what is past and turning over a new leaf. This, however, 
Seems to pertain to religion) justly so, for all good moral 
Philosophy is but a handmaid to religion. 

We conclude with the point most comprehensive and 
efficacious unto virtue— the choice of virtuous ends of his 
life, such as a man may fairly compass. I£ a man set before 
him good ends, and resolutely pursue them, he will attain 
to virtue at once. This is like the work of nature, which 
forms the rudiments of all the parts at once, not like that 
of the carver, who develops feature affer feature, separately. 

, In obtaining virtue by habit, while a man practises 
temperance, for instance, he does not profit much in forti- 
tude ; but when he applies himself to good ends, his entire 
disposition is conformed to the pursuit of any virtue what- 
soever— a state of mind which Aeistotle calls dioim, not 
virtuous. But the speculations of heathen moralists were 
approximations to the divine ray, wffiich through religion 
throws into men’s souls the light and wannth of charity — 
called the bond of perfection, beoadse it comprehends all 
virtues. If a man’s soul be truly inflamed with charity, he 
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suddenly reaches a perfection all the doctrines of morality 
can never work for him. Further, as Xenophon truly 
observes, all other affections raise the mind by some distor- 
tion of ecstasy or excess. Love exalts it, and at the same 
time settles and composes it. By aspiring to be like God 
in power, the angels fell. By aspiring to be like God in 
knowledge, man fell. By aspiring to resemble God in 
goodness and love neither man nor angels transgressed, or 
shall transgress. Unto this imitation we are called. 

Here we close this part of Moral Knowledge concerning 
the culture of the mind. The aim has been to collect into 
an Art of Science what others have omitted. For the 
effort we may plead the maxim ^ that the pleasant liquor of 
wine is more vaporous, and the braver gate of ivory emits 
falser dreams.’ 

Here we end the consideration of that general part of 
Human Philosophy which contemplates Man separately, as 
consisting of Body and Spirit, We must notice further a 
correspondence between tlie good of tlie mind and the good 
of the body. We divided the good of the body into health, 
beauty, strength, and pleasure : so the good of' the mind — 
what tends to render it sound and composed, beautiful and 
comely, strong and active in the duties of life. Observation 
shows us that sometimes two of these meet in thi^ same 
person, rarely three. As for pleasure, we have concluded 
that the mind ought not to be reduced to apathy, but to 
retain pleasure, and to be restricted rather in the subject 
of it than in the vigour of it. 
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Civil Knowledge is liard to reduce to axioms* As Cato 
said of the Komaiis — they were like slieep, for a man could 
better drive a flock than one of them ; so Moral Philosophy 
is more difficult than Political. It embraces the sphere of 
internal goodness, while civil knowledge regards the ex- 
ternal goodness of society. So it comes to pass that there 
are evil times even with good governments, as we read in 
the history of Israel ; the kings were sometimes good and 
the j^Gople bad. States also are like groat engines, which 
move slowly and are not soon 2 )Ut out of order. As in 

seven years of plenty sustained tlu^ s(\ven. years 
of famine, so governments well founded rcisist the shock of 
supervening errors, ivhich in the case of individuals over- 
throw the man. These respects somewhat qualify the 
extreme difficulty of civil knowledge. 

Civil Knowledge has three parts, according to tlic three 
summary actions of society : 

1. The Doctrine of ConmTsafion, 

2. The Doctrine of Nefjotkaion, 

3. The Doctrine of Gover7iments. 

Man seeks in society comfort against solitude, assistance 
in business, and protection against injuries. And there are 
three distinct wisdoms — wisdom in conversation, wisdom in 
business, and wisdom of state. 


1. The Doctuine of CoNvi-iiSATioN. 
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management of business, public or private. Of wliat 
special importance the countenance is, the poet insinuates 
in the line 

Nec vultii destruG verba tiia, 

that a man may cancel the force of his words by his coun- 
tenance. So may he his deeds, as Cicero says, recommend- 
ing to his brother affability towards the provincials, telling 
him to admit them with an open countenance as well as 
with an open door. Atticus also seriously advised Cicero 
touching his countenance and gesture upon his first interview 
with CiESAR. If the government of the countenance be so 
important, much more is that of the speech and other 
carriage belonging to conversation. The sum of behaviour 
is contained in the maxim to retain one’s own dignity with- 
out intruding upon the liberty of others. 

On the other hand, if behaviour degenerate into 
what is more unseemly than to act one’s life? 
Even if it do not go. to that extreme, yet it wastes time, and 
occupies the attention too much; just as young students are 
cautioned against boon companions as ‘ thieves of time,’ so 
preoccupation with the study of behaviour is a thief of 
meditation. 

Again, such as are exactly accomplished in urbanity, 
and are naturally formed for it, content themselves with 
this one habit, 'and seldom aspire to higher virtue. Those, 
on the other hand, who are conscious of a defect in this 
respect seek to cover it by reputation^ which hides all 
deficiencies. Where that is not, it must be supplied by, 
punctilios and compliments* 

Again, thOre^is no greater impediment to action than 
over nice attention to decency and ceremonial, and scrupu- 
lous observance of time and season* A man must make 
his opportunity as often as find it. 

In conclusion, behaviour is the garment of the mind, 
and it must have the conditions of a garment — be made in^ 
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fashion, be not singular, set forth good in’oportions, conceal 
deformity, be not too strait nor restricted. This branch of 
civil knowledge has been well handled, and is not deficient. 

2. The Doctrine of Negotiation. 

(i) Knowledge of Dispersed Occasions^ with Examples. 

(ii) Knowledge of the Advancement of Fortune, ivith 

Precepts. 

The Wisdom touching Negotiation or business has not 
hitherto been collected into writing, to the great derogation 
of learning and its professors. This is the origin of tlie 
saying, that there is no great concurrence between learning 
and wisdom. For of the three wisdoms set down, learned 
men for the most part despise that of conversation as servile 
and a foe to meditation ; acquit themselves f lirly in that of 
government, but this happens to few. As for the wisdom 
of business, beyond a few trifling advertisemoiits there is 
notliing written worthy of note, and learned men witli small 
experience would excel in the treatment of it, others of 
long experience but without learning. 

There is no reason to fear lest the matter of tliis know- 
ledge should be so various as not to be reduced to prccejits. 
It is much narrower than the science of government, which 
is laboured at and subdued. Of this wisdom it appears 
some of the ancient Eomans in their best and wisest times 
were professors. Coroncanius, Curius, TjAHHUS, and others, 
used to walk at certain hours in the Forum and give advice 
to the citizens, who would resort to them, and consult with 
them upon the marriage of a daughter, the disposal of a son, 
the purchase of a bargain, or other occasional incidents of 
life. By this we learn that there is a wisdom of advice in 
private matters, begotten out of a general insight into the 
alfairs of the world, and applicable to particular cases, and 
to be gathered by an induction from observing them. 

The book which Cicero writes to his brother, ^ De Peti-^ 
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tione ConsulatuSj* (the only book of business written by the 
aiiicients-that we know of) though directed to a particular 
action, is replete with wise and politic axioms of general 
application to popular elections. But we especially see in 
the aphorisms of King Solomon many profound and excel- 
lent cautions, precepts, and positions; covering a great 
variety of occasions. .Upon these we will dwell awhile, 
offering to consideration a selection by way of example. 

(i) Knowledge of dispersed occasions, with examples 
from King Solomon.^ 

1 . 

Parable. 

‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ — ^Prov. xv. 1. 

Explanation. 

Solomon here gives in precept two points : one, that an 
answer he made ; the other that the answer he soft. The 
first contains three precepts, (i) that you beware of a sad 
and sullen silence] (ii) that you beware of delaying or 
putting off a business, and that you return a defence at once ; 
(iii) that by all means an answer he made. 

It follows in the second place that the answer be tem^ 
perate, not harsh and peremptory. 

II. 

Parable. 

^ A wise servant shall have command over a reproach- 
ful son, and shall divide the inheritance among the 
brethren.’ — Prov. xvii. 2. 

* This collection of thirty-four illustrations of the Prorerbs of 
Solomon is taken from the Be Augmentis, where the explanations are 
better worked out and more satisfactory. Those marked (o) are not 
in the Advancement of Lea/rnwg, while the last two (XXXY. and 
XXXVI.) which have been added, are given in the Advancem&nt of 
Learning, but are omitted in the Be Augmmtu. 
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Explanation, 

In all divided families there arises some servant or gentle 
friend to compose difierences, "who wins the respect of ‘all. 
If he he time-serving, he aggravates the discord, if faith- 
ful and upright, he deserves to be reckoned as a brother, 
and to receive at least the judiciary administration of the 
inheritance. 

III. 

Parable. 

^ If a wise man contest with a fool, whether he be in 
anger or in jest, there is no quiet.’ — Prov. xxix. 9. 

Explanation, 

Avoid unequal intercourse. Neither contend with betters, 
nor with a worthless person. For in the latter case to over- 
come is no victory ; to be overcome is a disgrace. The 
worst inconvenience is, when the person we contend with 
is a fool, i,e,j witless and wilful ; lias some heait, no 
brains. 

IT. 

Parable. 

< Lend not an ear to all words that are spoken, lest 
perchance thou hear thy servant curse thee.’ — Eccles. 
viii. 21. 

Explanation. 

Check unprojliahle curiosity^ and prudently refuse inquiry 
into what you do not want to know. It was judged very 
wise in Pomfey the Great that he burned the papers of 
Sertorios unperused. 

Y. ■ , 

Parablb*(o) 

* Thy poverty shall come as a traveller, and thy want 
as an armed man.’ — Prov. vi. 11. 
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Explanation, 

Debt and dimintition of means overtake the prodigal imper- 
ceptibly, like a traveller with slow paces ; want rushes upon 
him irresistibly. Wherefore we must prevent ‘ the traveller,’ 
and stoutly provide against the ^ armed man.’ 


YI 

Parable. 

* He that instructs a scorner procures to himself a 
reproach ; and he that reprehends a wicked man procures 
to himself a stain,’ — Prov. ix. 7.. 

Explanation, 

This parable, which agrees with our Saviour’s precept, 
‘ that we cast not pearls before swine,' distinguishes the 
actions of instruction a^id reprehension : the actions of a 
scorner and of a wicked person. In the former case, labour 
is lost; in the latter, dishonour incurred. The instructor 
is subjected to ridicule, and the wicked one when repre- 
hended repays his censurer with contumely and calumny. 

VIL 

Parable. 

‘A wise son is the gladness of his father, but a fbolish 
son is tl|e sadness of his mother.’ — Prov. x. 1. 

Explanation. 

The f^-ther’s joy is more because Ms son’s virtpe is more 
due to his good education. The mother’s grief is greater 
because she is. more soft and tender, and, maybe, has spoilt 
her son by too mtioh indulgence. 
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YIIL 

Parable, (o) 

‘ The memory of the just is blest, but the name of the 
'vvicked shall putrefy.’ — Prov. x. 7. 

Explanation. 

The fame of good men and bad after death is here distin- 
guished. The good, whilst alive, have their name obscured 
by envy, when dead it daily gains in lustre. The fame of 
the wicked, artificially supported in life, sinks after death 
into infamy. 

IX. 

Parable. 

‘He that troubles his own house shall inherit the 
wind.’— Prov. xi. 29. 

Explanation. 

An admonition to\icbing discord and domestic differences. 
They who seek remedy by disinheriting sons, or often 
changing their servants, find their hopes turn to wind. Such 
alterations mostly issue badly. Perturbers of their own 
households often meet with vexations and ingratitude, it 
may be, from those they have adopted and loved. Cicero 
says, ‘ omnem famam a domesticis ernanare,’ and Solomon 
rightly compares to an inheritance of winds the frustration 
of expectation^ and the propagation of reports. 

X. 

PAItABLE. 

‘ Better is the end of a speech than the beginning 
thereof.’ — Eccles. vii. 8. 

Explanation. 

This hits and remedies a common error. Men are more 
solicitous about the opening of their speech than their 
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conclusion. Tliej should not only study epilogues and 
conclusions of speeches pertinent to the business, ]biit they 
should endeavour aptly and pleasantly to throw in suitable 
speeches at the instant of leaving oiF, although they may 
have no reference to the business in hand. 

XL 

Parable, (o) 

^ As dead flies cause the best ointment to send forth an 
ill odour, so does a little folly him that is in reputation for 
wisdom and honour.’ — ^Eccles. x. 1. 

Explanation, 

A little folly in a very wise man, and a small offence in a 
very honest man, and a slight indecency of manners in a 
man of courtly and elegant behaviour, derogate much from 
fame and reputation. 

XII. 

Paeable.(o) 

^Scornful men ensnare a city, but wise men divert 
wrath.’— Prov. xxix. 8. 

Explanation^ 

Solomon, in describing the character of the man that ruin 
a state, selects the scomer. There is no greater plague to 
a commonwealth than ministers who are by nature scorners. 
To gain the reputation of being statesmen, they undervalue 
dangers, taunt the prudent as timorous, scoff at delays, 
contemn fair fame as evanescent, treat the authority of the 
laws as cobwebs, reject counsels of precaution as melan- 
choly apprehensions, ridicule men seriously wise, and 
weaken the whole fabric of civil government. The worst 
is, their action is performed by secret f mud, not by open 
force, 
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XIII. 

Parable.(o) 

‘ A prince that lends a willing ear to lies, his servants 
are all wicked/ — ^Prov. xxix. 12. 

Explanation. 

When a prince is of such a temper as to lend an easy and 
credulous ear without due examination to detractors and 
sycophants, there emanates a pestilential hreath from him 
which corrupts and infects all his servants. Peigned 
reports, envy, defamation, slander, and such like are the 
devices of such vile surroundings of a prince. Even the 
more honest are seduced into evil ways, when moral honesty 
and innocence alFord no protection. Tacitus says of 
Claudius, ' There is no safety with that prince into whose 
head all things are conveyed, as it were, by infusion and 
direction from others ; ’ and Philip de Commines says very 
truly, ‘ It is better to be servant to a prince whose jealousies 
have no end, than to a prince whose credulity has no 
mean.’ 


XIV. 


Parable. 

‘ A just man is merciful to the life of his beast, but 
the mercies of the wicked are cruel.’- — Prov. xii. 10. 

Explanation. 

Pity and compassion implanted in man extend to the 
animal creation. Hence in the Mosaic law there are many 
precepts, not merely ceremonial, but beneficent. Even the 
Turks, a cruel and bloodthirsty nation, are mercifiil to 
the dumb beast. But lest Solomon’s dictum should seem 
to maintain all kinds of mercy, he adds ^ that the mercies 
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of the wicked are cruel ; ’ such as, sparing those who should 
he cut off by the sword. This kind of mercy, by a grant 
of impunity, arms and suborns the whole band of impious 
men against the innocent. 


XV. 

Parable. 

* A fool utters all his mind, but a wise man reserves 
somewhat for hereafter.’ — Prov. xxix. 11. 

Explanation. 

This parable especially corrects, not the futility of vain per- 
sons, nor the bold raving language of those without discre- 
tion, nor garrulity, but another vice— -viz., the misgovernment 
of speech. When a man so manages his speech in private 
conference as to deliver whatever he conceives in any way 
pertinent to the purpose and matter in hand, as it were, 
in one breath — ^this prejudices business. Firsts a broken 
speech penetrates more deeply than a continued speech. 
Secondly, no man is so happy in delivery as at once to 
silence reply. Thirdly, if a man delivers himself gradually, 
he can watch the effect, and so frame what remains to be 
said with greater caution. 


XVI. 

Parable. 

* If the displeasure of a great man rise up against thee, 
forsake not thy place ; for pliant demeanour pacifies great 
offences.’— Bccles. x 4. 

Explanation. 

This precept hath two branches. First, that he relinquish 
not his place. Secondly, that he diligently attend to the cure, 
as in the case of some dangerous disease. Men who incur the 
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displeasure of fheir prince, partly from impatience of dis- 
grace, partly from self-respect, partly from loyal feeling, 
are -wont to resign their offices. Solomon deprecates this. 
Firsts this course effectually noises abroad the disgrace 
itself. Secondly, the wrath of the prince is fed, and becomes 
implacable. Lastly, this withdrawal bespeaks temper, 
which cherishes indignation to the evil of suspicion. The 
precepts for cure are these : First, above all things not to 
let it be imagined that this line of conduct due to the 
prince’s displeasure arises from stxxpidity or stubbornness 
of mind. Secondly, let a man carefully avoid all, even the 
least, occasion whereby the cause of the indignation naay 
be revived. Thirdly, him seek with all diligence aU 
occasions wherein his services may be acceptable to his 
prince. Fourthly, let him by a wise art of policy, either 
lay the fault upon others, or insinuate either the purity of 
his own intentions, or the malice of his accusers. Lastly, 
let him be very circumspect and intent xxpon the cure. 


XVII. 

Paeable. 

^ ^ The first in his own cause is jxxst, then comes the other 

party and inc[uires into him.’— -Prov. xviii. 17# 

Explanation^ 

The impression made upon a judge by the first information 
of a cause takes deep root, and except there be some flaw 
of falsehood in it, it outweighs a just and simple defence. 
It is well, therefore, for the judge to know nothing of the 
caSe till he have both parties before him, and the best line 
for the defendant to take is to counteract prepossession by 
discovering some cunning shift or fraudulent dealing 
practised by the opposite pe-rty. 
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XYIIL 

Parable. 

^ He tLat delicately brings up bis servant from a child 
shall find him contxlmacious in the end;’ — Prov. xxix, 21. 

Explanation. 

Princes and masters should keep a correct mean in the dis- 
pensation of their favour towards servants. And this is 
threefold : Firsts that servants be promoted by degrees, and 
not by reason of their faults. Secondly^ that they be now and 
then accustomed to repulses. Thirdly (as Machiavelh 
advises), that they have ever before them a point to aspire 
to. Unless these courses be observed, princes reap dis- 
respect and contumacy instead of gratitude. Sudden pro- 
motion engenders insolence. Eapid attainment of desires, 
impatience of repulse. If the accomplishment of wishes 
fail, apathy is the result. 


XIX. 

Parable. 

^ Seest thou a man of despatch in his business, he shall 
stand before kings : he shall not be ranked among mean 
men.’ — ^Prov. xxii. 29. 

Explanation. 

Celerity and alacrity in the despatch of business are quali- 
ties eminently acceptable to princes. Profound men are 
liable to suspicion. Popular men are spited as interceptors 
of popular favour- Men of courage are regarded as dan- 
gerous. Honest men as too stiff and stoical. Only men of 
alacrity in business excite no critical faculty, and approve 
themselves by their promptitude. 
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Parable. 

‘ I saw all the living which walk under the sun, wich 
the succeeding young prince that shall rise up in his 
stead.’ — Eccles. iv. 15. 

Explanation. 

This touclies the vanity of men who flock about the 
designed successor of a prince, because in him the two 
principles of hope and novelty coincide ; and these arc at 
the root of the vanity. For men arc more delighted with the 
contemplation of future hope than wdth tlui iruit.ion o£ 
present advantage, and novelty is pleasing to man’s nature. 
Hence men are prone to worship the rising sun, whilst 
those in possession smile at the fancy, and figlit not with 
a dream, lor ‘ hope is the dream of a man awake/ 

XXL 

Parable. 

‘ There was a little city and manned but by a few ; and 
there was a mighty king that drew his army to it, and 
erected bulwarks against it, and entrenched it round. jNow 
there was found within the walls a poor wise man, and he 
by his wisdom raised the siege, but none remembered that 
same poor man.’ — Eccles. ix. 14, 15. 

Explanation, 

This parable describes the depraved nature of men, who in 
extremity ily for succour to the wisdom they despised, and 
then foi^et it when the danger is over, Maoeiavelli 
inquires which is more ungrateful— prince or people ? But 
ingratitude proceeds not from tliem alone ; but from the 
nohiUty, who envy and spite the author because not on© of 
themselves. 
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XXIL 

Parable. 

^ The way of the slothful is a hedge of thorns.’ — Prov. 
XV. 19. 

Explanation. 

Here is vividly pourtrayed how laborious sloth proves in 
the end. When things are put off till the last moment 
without forecast everyone finds a briar or impediment which 
impedes or entangles. 

XXIII. 

Parable. 

‘ He that respects persons in judgment doeth not well ; 
for that man will forsake the truth even for a piece of 
bread.’ — Prov. xxviii. 24. 

Explanation. 

In a judge facility of deportment is more pernicious than 
the corruption of bribes. Where respect of persons obtains 
there are numerous influences to warp the mind of a judge, 
and so for a slight matter — ^a piece of bread’ — judgment 
is perverted. 

XXIY, 

Parable, 

^ ‘ A poor man that by extortion oppresseth the poor, is 
like a land-flood that causes famine.’ — Prov. xxviii. 8. 

Explanation. 

The ancietits unfolded this idea under the fable of the two 
horseleeches, the full and the hungry. Oppression coming 
from the poor is far more heavy than the oppression caused 
by the rich, because it is such as, seeks out all arts of 
exaction, and all corners for money. 
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XXV. 

Paiiabi.e.(o) 

‘A just man falling before the wicked is a troubled 
fountain and a corrupted spring.’ — Pror. xxv. 26. 

Explanation. 

The precept involved here is that states must above all 
t lings beware of an imjust and infamous sentence in any 
cause of grave importance, especially where the guilty is 
not reqmted, and the innocent are condemned. Inju.4ce 
to private persons pollutes the lesser streams, but such grave 
judgments poison the fount of justice, and public justice 
becomes public robbery. 


XXVI. 

Pakable. 

•1 friendship with an angry man, nor walk thou 

with a furious man.’—Prov. xxii. 24. 

Explanation. 

The disposition and humours of friends, so far as it con- 
cerns our personal interest, should by all means be con- 
^dered ; but when they impose a necessity upon us, as to 
what quahty of character we must put on and sustain, it is a 
ery hard case and an unreasonable condition of friendship. 
Hence Solomons precept that we commingle not our affaiL 
With choleric natures. 


XXYIL 


JPaeable. 


^ He that conceals a fault seeks friendship 
repeats a matter, separates united friends/-! 


; but he that 
Proy* 'xnL 0* 
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Explanation, 

There are two ways of arbitrating differences: (i) an 
amnesty ; (ii) a repetition of wrongs, interwoven with 
apologies and excuses.. A great statesman once observed, 
^ To make a treaty of peace without recapitulating differ- 
ences, deludes men with a specious agreement rather than 
settles difference by equity and moderation.’ Solomon, 
however, approves amnesty and forbids recapitulation, 
because it may breed a new quarrel, and men would rather 
obliterate the memory of the wrong than apologise. 

XXVIII. 

Parable. 

^ In every good work there shall be abundance ; but 
where works do abound there commonly is want.’ — Prov. 
xiv. 23. 

Explanation. 

Solomon here separates the fruit of the labour of the tongue, 
and of the labour of the hands; as if wealth were the 
revenue of the one, want the revenue of the other. They 
that talk much labour little, and substitute vain glory and 
boast for proficiency of endeavour. 

XXIX. 

Parable, (o) 

*• Open reprehension is better than secret affection.’ — 
Prov. xxvii. 5. 

Explanation. 

Solomon here reprehends timid friendship which refuses to 
admonish and reprove a fault. Such friendship is weak and 
worthless. A man may reap more profit from a manifest 
enemy than from Suoh an effeminate friend* He may per- 
chance learn from the reproach of a foe, what through too 
much indulgence is faintly whispered by a friend. 
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XXX. 

Parable.(o) 

^ A wise man is \varj of his ways ; a cunning fool seeks 
evasions.’ 

Explanation. 

There are two sorts of wisdom, the one real, the other 
fictitious. The latter, Solomon terms Folly. The votary 
of the former takes heed to his ways, foreseeing dangers 
and studying remedies, using the assistance of good men, 
fortifying himself against the invasions of the wicked, 
cautious in undertaking a business, not unprepared for 
retreat, attentive to advantage, courageous against encoun- 
ter, with manifold other circumstances whicli govern his 
ways and actions. The votary of the latter, prone to 
fallacies and cunning devices, relies upon circumventing 
others. This specious wisdom is wicked md. foolish. First, it 
belongs to a class of things not in our own power. Secondly, 
the man who maintains the character of a cmfty companion 
deprives himself of the principal boon to practical life — 
trust, whilst experience shows that he is thwarted in his 
schemes, which, however fairly they promise, are mostly 
frustrated. 


XXXL 

Parable. ( o) 

‘ Be not too precisely righteous, nor make thyself too 
excessively wise ; why shouldst thou unseasonably sacrifice 
thy safety ? ’ — Eccles. vii. 16. 

Explanation. 

There are times, says Tacitus, wherein too great virtues are 
exposed to certain ruin. As for that nimium set down in 
the parable, it must be understood not of virtue itself, but 
of its invidious affectation. A point somewhat resembling 
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this, Tacitus insinuates in a passage touching Lepidus, 
setting it down as a miracle that he had never been the 
author of any servile sentence, and yet had stood safe in 
such bloodthirsty times. ‘ This thought,’ saith he, ‘ many 
times comes into my mind whether these things are go- 
verned by fate; or whether it 'lies also in our own power 
to steer an even course, void of danger and indignity, 
between servile flattery and sullen contumacy.’ 


XXXIL 

Pakable. 

^ Give occasion to a wise man, and his wisdom will be 
increased.’ — Prov. ix. 9. 

Explanation, 

Here we have a distinction between the wisdom which is 
grown and ripened into true habit, and that which only 
floats in the brain or is vaunted in speech, but has taken no 
root. The one is ready for the opportunity of exercise, 
and is expanded ; the other becomes confused, and its 
possessor even doubts whether his preconceptions have not 
been mere dreams. 


XXXIII. 

Paeable. 

^ He that praiseth his friend aloud rising early, it diall 
be to him no better than a curse.’ — Prov. xxvii. 14, 

Explanation. 

Moderate praise uttered seasohably conduces much to men’s 
fame and fortune. When immoderate and unseasonable, 
they profit nothing, nay, rather work prejudice. Firstly, they 
manifestly proceed from too much affection ot too studied 
affectation. Next^ moderation in praise is an invitation to 
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others to add to it, whilst exuberant praise prompts the 
hearers to detract something. Thirdly^ too much magnify, 
ing a man stirs up envy towards him, for all immoderate 
praises seem to be a reproach to others who merit no less. 

XXXIV. 

Parable. 

‘ As faces shine in waters, so men’s hearts are manifest 
to the wise.’ — Prov. xxvii. 19. 

Explanation, 

This parable distinguishes between the hearts of wise men 
and of other men, comparing those to waters or mirrors 
which reflect the forms and images of things, these to earth 
or rude stone which reflect nothing. The mind of a wise 
man is aptly compared to a mirror, because in it he sees his 
own image along with those of others, and he endeavours 
to be no less varied in application tlian in observation. 

XXXV. 

Parable. 

‘ Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, and saith it 
is no transgression, the same is the companion of a 
destroyer.’ — ^Prov. xxviii. 24. 

Explanation, 

Here it is to be noted that when men, presuming upon 
friendship, wrong their friends, they aggravate the fault 
and add injury to impiety. 

XXXVI. 

Parable. 

‘ The words of a talebearer axe as wounds, and they go 
down into the innermost parts of the belly,’ — ^Prof . xviii. 8. 
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Explanation. 

Flattery and insinuation manifestly artificial mate slight 
impression, but that which has the appearance of natural 
simplicity sinks deep. 

These illustrations, few out of many, may of course be 
applied to a more sacred purpose, and might have been 
applied more extensively, i£ worked out closely and ex- 
plained by examples. 

The wise men of old, as well as the Hebrews, were 
wont to reduce their practical observations to parable, 
aphorism, or fable. Fables indeed supply the place of ex- 
amples. But the best of all writing to deduce this from is 
Ilisiory, Knowledge derived fresh from particxxlars best 
governs particulars, and it is far better for practical life to 
make the discourse wait upon the example, than the example 
to wait upon the discourse. For in the former case, being 
set down with all the circumstances, it governs the discou^rse 
and supplies a pattern tbr action. In the latter, it is cited 
mechanically, and serves only to approve the discourse. 

If the history of Times furnishes the best ground for 
discourse upon government, the history of Lives is the 
most proper for discourse of business, and better than both 
is a discourse upon letters wise and weighty, like those ‘of 
Cicero to Atticus. So far of the matter and Ibrm of this 
part of Civil Knowledge touching Negotiation, which must 
be noted as deficient. 

(ii) Knowledge of the Advancement of Fortune, with 
Precepts. 

There is a subordinate consideration, which differs from 
what we have said as much as sapere does from sihi sapere ; 
the one tending towards the circumference, as it were, the 
other towards the centre. There is a wisdom of counsel 
and a wisdom of pressing onward one’s own fortune. They 
sometimes coincide, often diverge. Many wise in their own 
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ways are weak for government or counsel, like ants wkich 
work wisely for themselves, but injure a garden. This 
conceit, if too much gloried in, has been deemed impolitic 
or unlucky, as instanced in TiaroxHEUS the Athenian, who 
having done much good to the state, claimed the credit 
solely to himself. So it came to pass he never prospered 
afterwards. This confidence in self is unhallowed. There- 
fore those that were great politicians ever ascribed their 
successes to their felicity, not to their skill or virtue. So 
Stlla surnamed himself Felix, not Magmis, and Cassar 
said to the master of the ship, ^ Thou earnest Cassar and 
his fortune.’ 

Nevertheless, such maxims as Faher quisqiie fortunm 
, suce : sapiens dominahitur astris ; invia vwtuti nulla est 
via, and the like, being used as spurs to industry, rather 
for resolution than presumption, arc sound and good. 
Great minds are so impressed with a consciousness of their 
action that they scarcely can contain it within themselves. 
Augustus CiESAR (who rather differed in disposition than in 
virtue from his uncle) desired his friends about his death- 
bed to give him a plaudits, as if he had played his part 
well on the world’s stage. 

This branch of knowledge must be reported as defective, 
but to show that it is comprehensible by axioms, a few 
rules are appended. 

At first sight it may appear to be something novel to 
Row to teach men how to make and advance their fortune, a doctrine 
to which all will become disciples until they realise the diffi- 
furtuae. culty, for fortune like virtue is a stern master. The 
discussion, however, concerns learning greatly, both in 
honour and substance. In honour, because superficial 
(ofiicious)men must not go away with the idea tliat learn- 
ing is like the lark which mounts on high and sings and 
does nothing else, but like the hawk which can soar aloft, and 
strike its prey below as well. In suUtance, because it is the 
perfect law of the inquiry after truth that there be not any- 
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thing in being and action which may not be drawn and 
collected into contemplation and doctrine. But learning 
regards this building of fortune as an inferior work. For 
no man’s fortune can be an end worthy of his being, and 
not rarely the most worthy abandon their fortune willingly 
for higher interests. Nevertheless, as an instrument of 
virtue and merit, a man’s fortune deserves consideration. 

The precepts belonging to this knowledge are 

(i) Summary or Principal, 

(ii) Sparsed or Subordinate. 

Precepts Summary are conversant about the true know- 
ledge of others and of oneself. 

The first precept on which principally the knowledge 
of others turns is to procure the window of Momus. He, 
when he saw the angles and recesses of man’s heart, found 
fault that there was not a window through which a man 
might look into those obscure windings. 

This window we shall obtain if with all diligent circum- 
spection we procure good information touching particular 
persons with whom we have to deal, their’ dispositions, their 
desires, their ends, their habits, their strong and weak points, 
their faults and virtues, friends and foes and personal 
peculiarities, and above all their principles. This informa- 
tion must not only relate to particular persons but to par- 
ticular actions, for men change with actions. 

Shch informations touching particulars, whether of 
person or action, are the minor propositions of every active 
aylhgism. 

Knowledge of men may be disclosed in six ways. By 
their faces^ words, deeds,, nature, ends, and reports of 
others, 

1, The Face, 

Let not the ancient adage move us, Fronti nulla fides, 
for though this is generally true, there are certain subtle 
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motions of the eyes, face, looks, and gesture whereby is 
unlocked qumdam animi — the gate of the mind. 

2. Words, 

Men's words are full of flattery and uncertainty, yet 
these counterfeits are in two ways excellently detected, 
namely, w’’hen words are uttered on the sudden, or else in 
passion. Experience shows that few men are so settled in 
resolve as not to betray, under some circumstances, their 
real mind. Above all, it probes the mind to the bottom 
when simulation is put to it by ,a coiinter-simuhition, 
according to the Spanish proverb, ‘ Tell a lie and find the 
truth.' 

3. Deeds, 

NTeither are deeds altogether to be trusted without a 
diligent and judicious consideration of their magnitude and 
nature. For the saying is most true that ^ fraud erects for 
itself a stronghold of credit in smaller matters, that it may 
cheat with better advantage afterwards.’ The Italian thinks 
he is about to be bought and sold when he is better used 
than usual without manifest cause, for small favours lull to 
sleep both caution and industry. 

4-5. Natures and Ends, 

The surest key to unlock the minds of men consists in 
searching and disclosing either their natures and dispositions, 
or their ends and intentions. The weakest and simplest 
of men are best interpreted by their natures, the wisc'r and 
more reserved are understood by their objects. It was 
wisely and pleasantly (though perhaps untruly) said by a 
Nuncio of the Pope, returning from a certain nation to 
which he had been sent as lidger (legate), in answer to an 
inquiry about his successor, ' that in any case his Holiness 
would not send one too wise, because,’ said he, ‘ no wise 
nian would ever imagine what they in that country were 
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likely to do/ It is a common error witli wise men to 
Measure other men by themselves, and so they overshoot 
the mark, as the Italian proverb says, ^ There is commonly 
less money, less wisdom, and less good faith than men 
suppose.’ So we must judge men of shallow capacity 
rather by the proclivity of their dispositions than by the 
aim of their intentions. 

Priiices are best interpreted by their natures, private 
persons by the ends they have in view. Princes have, for 
the most part, no particular desires to compass, by the 
light and remote realisation of which men can judge of 
their actions. This is one chief reason why Scripture says 
^ their hearts are inscrutable.’ Private persons are like 
travellers making for some point, so that a man knowing the 
aim, may fairly conjecture what they would do or would 
not do. 

JSlor is the information touching the diversity of men’s 
natures and ends to be taken simplif but convparatively, as 
lor instance, with reference to the dominant influence of 
some particular affection or humour. 

6. Eeports of others. 

As for getting at the knowledge of men’s minds second 
hand from reports of others, we may briefly notice : weak- 
nesses and faults are best learned from enemies ; virtues 
and abilities from friends ; customs and times from servants, 
thoughts and opinions from confidants. Popular fame is 
light, and the judgment of superiors unreliable, for, before 
such, men are masked. 

The most compendious way however rests on three The most 
things: First, to make a general acquaintance with men of , 

large worldly experience in human nature mid affairs, of getting 
Secondly, to kee;p a discreet temper, and to preserve nmd- 
eration both in liberty of speech and taciturnity. More fre- ' 
quently using the liberty of speech, which begets the same 
and brings much to our knowledge, and studying silence, 
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wliere it is important, for it induces confidence, so that 
men love to deposit their secrets with ns as in a closet. 
Thirdly^ we must acqxiire the habit of keen observation and 
presence of mind, so that in every conference Jind action 
we may promote the main issue and have an eye to inci- 
dental circumstances. Above all caution must be taken 
that we retain self-possession, by repressing a too active 
forwardness of disposition. 


Self-Knowledge. 

After the knowledge of others comes the knowledge of 
ourselves. For the maxim Nosce teipmm is not only a 
rule of universal prudence, but especially holds good in 
worldly wisdom. As St. James says, ‘He that views his 
face in a glass straightway forgets wliat manner of man he 
was,’ so there is need of a very frequent introspect) on* So 
in civil atfairs. There are many mirrors. The Divine glass 
is the word of God. Tlie politic glass is the state of the 
woi'ld, and of the times in which we live. Wherefore we 
ought to take an impartial survey of our virtues, defects, 
lailings, and impediments, so estimating that we reckon the 
good points least, the bad ones most. 

From this survey the following points come under 
consideration. 

(a) The first consideration is, how a man's individual 
constitution and moral temper agree with the general state 
of the times. If they be found in accord, he may give 
himself more scope and liberty. If there be any antipathy 
or difference, then in the wliole course of his life he should 
maintain conduct more close and reserved. 

(b) The second consideration should be how a man’s 
nature sorts with the professions and courses of life which 
are in esteem, and whereof he is to make choice, that if 
uncertain what course of life to adopt, he may select that 
most in accordance with his natural bent But if involved 
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in an nnsmtable calling, let liim leave it at the earliest 
opportunity and take to another. 

(c) The third consideration should be how a man may 
be valued, and may comport himself when pitted against 
rivals and competitors, and take that course of life wherein 
there is the greatest dearth of able men, and in which he is 
most likely to shine. 

(d) The fourth consideration is that in the choice of 
friends, a man should consult his own nature and disposition, 
jmd proceed by the lines of his own temper. For different 
constitutions require different kinds of friends. 

(e) The fifth consideration is that a man take heed to 
guide himself by examples — that he do not too foolishly 
,'dlect the imitation of others, as if what is pervious to 
others is patent to himself, never considering what differ- 
(‘lice may exist between the nature and carriage of himself 
and his exemplar. 

Next to self-discernment is self-exhibition, and here we 
notice nothing more tisual than for a more able man to 
make less show. There is a great advantage in wisely 
displaying virtues, gestures, and merits, and also in artifi- 
cially concealing weakness, defects, and disgraces. Ostenta- 
tion, though the first degree of vanity, is a vice in manners 
rather than in policy. It will certainly impress the more 
i<rn Grant, though the more wise smile at it. Therefore the 
ostentation won with many countervails the disdain of the 
few. If this ostentation be carried out with decency and 
discretion, for example, if it exhibit native candour and 
inbred ingenuity, or be assumed as by military men in 
presence of danger, or with freedom and grace as if not 
habitual, it adds to a man’s reputation. And not a few 
natures more solid than windy {that want ventosity) m^Qv 
for their moderation, not without prejudice to their reputa- 
tion and merit. 

Severe moralists may dl‘?allow this rngde of enhancing 
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virtue, but it cannot be denied that virtue tlirougli carc*- 
lessness sbould not suffer iu value. 

This may happen in three ways : 

Firstly, by obtruding services which men deem to be 
rewarded when accepted. 

Secondly, by overdoing a thing which induces satiety. 

Thirdly, by reaping the fruit of one’s virtue too soon 
in commendation, applause, honour, favour, 
and becoming too much delighted there- 
with. On this point there is an aviso. 

^ Beware lest you seem unacquainted with great mat- 
ters, that are thus pleased with small as if they were 
great.’ 

But the concealment of defects is of no less importance 
than the dexterous display of advantages. This may bo 
done in three ways ; by caution, by colour, and by co/i- 
fidence. 

By caution is meant when we discreetly avoid being put 
upoh those things for which we are not suited. 

By colour is memt -when men contrive that a favourable 
construction is put upon their faults and defects. If we per- 
ceive a defect in ourselves, we must endeavour to conceal 
it by borrowing the virtue nearest in resemblance. Tlras 
he that is dull must pretend gravity; a coward, mildness, 
and so on ; making a virtue of necessity, so that what was 
not in our power may seem not to have been in our will 

As for confidence, it is an impudent but effectual 
remedy to profess contempt for what one cannot attain to. 
But there'" is another kind of confidence, more irapudent 
than this ; viz. to face out a mards own defects^io boast 
them and to obtrude them upon opinion. But, above all, in 
this helping a man’s self in his carriage, nothing avails 
more than that a man do not expose himself to scorn and 
Injury by too much goodness and easiness of disposition, 
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but in all things show some sparks of a free aiid generous 
spirit that carries with it a sting as well as honey. 

This guarded deportment, combined with an inde- 
pendent spirit, is imposed upon some by the accident of 
person or fortune ; and these, if they have any gOod parts, 
commonly succeed well. 

Tlie declaring of a man^s self differs widely from osten- 
tation or revealing one’s self, of which we have spoken ; 
for it refers not to men’s abilities or weaknesses, but to the 
particular actions of life, in which point nothing is more 
polite tlian to observe a wise and’ discreet mediocrity in 
disclosing or secreting inward intentions touching par- 
ticular actions. .Although depth of secrecy and working 
in the darlt may prosper, it often comes to pass that dis- 
simulation begets errors and ensnares the dissembler him- 
self. So the ablest men have openly avowed their aims 
without dissimulation. 

Touching the moulding of the mind, it must be made 
obedient to opportunities, not stiff and resisting. Nothing 
mars the making of men’s fortunes so much as this : ^ that 
they continue to be what they were, and follow their own 
bent when occasions are turned.’ Thus Livy states of 
Cato Major, the most expert architect of his own fortune, 
that he liad a versatile disposition; and Machiavfxli 
remarks of Fabius, Ccnctator that ‘ he would have been 
temporising still, according to liis old habit, when the 
nature of the war had altered, and required hot pursuit.’ 
In some men this weakness proceeds from want of penetra- 
tion in their judgment. They discern the favourable 
ojpportunity too late. This oversight Demosthenes repre- 
hends in the Athenians, saying, they were like country- 
fellows in a fencing-school, who only throw- their guard 
after they have received a blow. Others are loth to lose 
their labour, and think that their perseverance, after all, 
will be rewarded, and that another occasion will turn up. 
From whatever cause this stereotyped mind; proceeds, it 
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is a thing most prejudicial to a man’s ailairs and fortunes. 
Nothing is more politic than to make the wheel of our mind 
concentric with the wheel of our fortune. 

Thus much of the Summary Precepts touching the 
Architecture of Fortune. 

(ii) Pkecepts Scattered : 
are many, but a few are selected. 

1. The first px*ecept is that this ^ architect of his own 
fortune ^ should rightly use his rule ; that is, that he slioidd 
train his mind to rightly judge of the proportion and value 
of things, as conducing more or less to his own fortune and 
ends, and that he should intend the same substantially and 
not superficially. It is strange, but most true, that tlie logical 
part of the mind in some men is good, whilst the mathe- 
matical part is worthless; i.e. they can soundly judge tlio 
consequences, but very unskilfully estimate tlie value of 
things. For the true direction of the mathematical square 
of the mind, it is worth while especially to know what 
ought first and then successively to be resolved upon for 
the building and advancing a man^s fortune. 

(a) In the first place, the amendment of the Mind, 

For by taking away the impediments to mental 
improvement a way is sooner opened for 
Fortune than when these impediments are re- 
moved by its assistance. 

(b) Wealth and Means ^ which most men place first, 

but, as Maohiavelli says, ^ Money is not the 
sinew of war ; ’ on the contrary, there are no 
other sinews but the sinews of valiant men’s 
arms. So in like manner the sinews of For- 
tune are not moneys, but the abiUtks of the 
mind, courage^ resolution, mderaUon 
industry, and the like. 
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(c) Fame and Reputation^ which, because they have 

certain tides and times, if not taken in their 
due season, are seldom recovered, it being a 
very hard matter to play an after-game of 
reputation. 

(d) Lastly, Honours^ to which certainly there is a 

more easy access by any of the other three ; 
better by all united than if you begin with 
honours and proceed to the rest. 

But as it is of special importance to observe the order 
and priority of things, so it is of no less import to observe 
the order and priority of times, the misplacing of which is 
one of the commonest errors, men doing at the beginning 
what they should do at the end, and vice versd. 

2. The second precept is, that with this confidence of 
mind we do not grapple with things too arduous^ nor that 
we row against the stream. 

3. The third precept, which appears somewhat re- 
pugnant to the preceding, though it is not really so, is that 
we do not always wait for occasions^ but sometimes provoke 
them, and lead the way to them. For as it is a received 
principle that a general should lead an army, so wise and 
understanding men should command matters, and do things 
they see fit to be done, and not pursue and build upon 
events. For there are two different kinds of ability in 
managing affairs — an ability of contrivance and an ability 
of execution. The union of both is required, for either 
without the other is imperfect. 

4. A fourth precept is, not to embrace matters which 
take up too much time. The reason why men of laborious 
professions, as lawyers, divines, authors, and others, are 
not politic in, advancing their, fortunes is this, that they 
want time devoted to other purposes, to inform themselves 
of particulars, to wait upon opportunity, and to contrive 
what may conduce to their advantage. 
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5. A fifth precept is, to imitate nature^ which does 
nothing in vain^ which a man may siarely do, if he wiRely 
interweave his business, and so subordinate the parts of his 
action as to make each serve some good purpose present or 
prospective. Nothing is so impolitic as to mind actions 
one by one. Numberless occasions are thereliy lost, and 
many opportunities occur more propitious lor something 
■wanted hereafter than for what occupies the present 
moment. 

6. A sixth precept is, that we engage not onrsehm too 
penenipforib/ in anything which^ though not at Jivst eighty ts 
liable to accident ; hut that 7m ever have either an open 
window to flu out at or a secret postern way for retreat. 

7. A seventh precept is, the ancient precept of Bus 
(one of the seven sages of Greece), so that it be xmid 
honestly with caution and moderation. JSo: love a 7nan as 
yet thou 'mayest become an enemy j’ so hate a man as yet 
thou mayest become his friend. 

It must be remembered that this rapid sketch of these 
branches of knowledge, noted as deficient, is not a complete 
treatise; nor must it be forgotten, as all know, that for- 
tunes come tumbling info men's laps without all this ado, 
and that many make good fortunes by diligence in a plain 
vyay, by little intemieddling, and keeping themselves clear 
of gross errors. 

But as Cicero, when he delineates the perfect orator, 
does not mean that every pleader should be such, and they 
who poiirtray a prince trace the lines of perfection, so in 
describing a politic man we mean one politic for his own 
fortune. 

further, it must be borne in mind that these precepts 
belong to what are called bonm artes. Men may make 
their fortunes more speedily by having recourse to mil 
adopting such principles as those of Machiavelli, *tc 
covet the appearance not the reality of virtue, for the 
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credit of it is a help, the use of It an encumbrance : ’ or his 
position ‘ that fear is the best instrument wherewith to 
work 'upon ijien;’ or, as Cicero says, ‘ Gadant amici 
dummodo inmici interddant,' like the Triumvirs, who sold 
the lives of their friends for the deaths of their enemies; 
or imitate Catiline, who said, ‘ I, if fire seize upon ^my 
fortune, will quench it, not with water, but with ruin ; ’ or 
be guided by the masim of Lysander, ‘ that children are 
to be deceived with comfits, and men with oaths.’ Such 
corrupt doctrines, as in all things else, outnumber the good, 
and in life, as in roads, the shortest way is commonly the 
foulest, though the fairer way is not so long about. 

But men, if masters of themselves, and not carried 
away by a tempest of ambition, ought in the pursuit of 
their fortune to not only spread before them that general 
map of the world—* that all things are vanity and vexation higher 
of spirit; but many more particular charts, ‘that being tUinsaaUo. 
without well-being is a curse, and the greater the being the 
greater the curse ; ’ * that all virtue is most rewarded, and 
'all wickedness is most rewarded, in itself.' Secondly , they 
ought to look up to the Eternal Providence^ and Divine 
Judgment, which often subverts evil plots and imaginations, 
as Scripture says, * He hath conceived mischief and shall 
bring forth a vain thing’ (Job xv. 35). And, though 
they refrain from evil ways, yet this incessant and Sabbath- 
less pursuit of one’s fortune leaves not the tribute we owe 

■ to G-od, a tenth of our substance and a seventh of our time. 

■'it is to small purpose we walk with an erect face tpwards 

heaven, and a grovelling spirit towards earth, eating dust 
like the serpent. , If any man flatter himself he will employ 
his fortune well, though he may acquire it ill, he inust be 
reminded of what was said of Augustos CiESAE, and after- 

■ wards of SeWimiiis Seveeus, * that either they should «ei>er 
have been horn, or else they should never have died. They 
did so much mischief in the pursuit of their greatness, and 
80 much good when they were established. Such compen- 
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•sations are good for practice, not for purpose. Lastly, it is 
well in this rapid race towards fortune, for men to cool 
tliemselves with the instruction of Ciiaiiles V. to his son, 

^ That, fortune hath someichat the nature of a woman, Jf 
she he too much wooed, she flies farther off' This is a remedy 
for those whose tastes are corrupted. Let men build upon 
the corner stone of divinity and philosophy — Primum(]mB^ 
rite. For Divinity commands, ^ First seek the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall he superadded unto gotiJ 
A‘ d philosophy commands something like this, ^ Seek first 
the goods of the mind, and the rest shall he supplied^ or no 
way prejudiced by their absence' Although the ibundatio!! 
laid by man is sometimes placed on the stinde, the Sitme 
foundation laid by the hand of heaven is iirmly settled upon 
a rock. 


3. The Doctiune of Government- 

Concerning government, 'it is a part of knowledge secret 
and withdrawn from inquiry in the two respects in which 
things are secret. Some things are secret because hard to 
know, others are secret because not fit to be uttered. All 
governments are obscure and invisible. The government 
of God over the world is hidden, inasmuch as it contains 
so much perplexity. The government of the soul over the 
body is hidden and diUcult to trace. Nevertheless, to the 
general rules of policy and government appertain reverent 
and reserved handling. 

In the conduct of governors towards the governed, all 
things, as far as the frailty of man permits, ought to be 
manifest and revealed. Dark as this globe is, it is iis crystal 
to the eye of God. So to princes and wise administrations, 
the dispositions of their peoples, their conditions and needs, 
their factious, animosities, and discontents, ought to be made 
clear and transparent. But in presence of a king who is 
a master of the science, the certificate aspired to by the 
writer is that of the ancient philosopher who, being silent 
when others displayed their wisdom, desired for his own 
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part that it might be certified of him, ‘ that there was one 
who knew how to hold his peace.’ 

With respect to the public part of government— 

—it is good to note one deficiency. All those who have 
written of laws have written either as philosophers or law- 
yers, not as statesmen* 

Philosophers make imaginary laws for imaginary com- The pro- 
monwealths. Their discourses are like the stars. They are 
so lofty that they give little light. Lawyers write according anrUaw f l 

to the states of which they are inhabitants, what is received v j 

law, not what ought to be law. The wisdom of the law- 
maker dillers from that of the law-expounder. Just as 
streams passing through different soils are coloured, so laws ^ 

emanating from the same fountains receive a particular hue I 

from the accident of their sphere. The wisdom of a law- 
maker consists not only in a platform of justice, but in the 
application thereof-i-the means of rendering it certain — of 
i-i:niG(lyjng imcertainiy, of rendering laws easy of execution, 
and of removing impediments; the relations betxveen laws 
affecting the person and the state; how they should be made 
a|>t and agreeable ; how they should be delivered, in texts or 
(f(‘ts^ with or without preambles ; liow to prune and reform 
them from time to time ; how to collect and codify them. 

The, exposition of general and special cases ; the mode of 
administration ; the relation between law and equity, 
whcither best to be kept separate or fused ; the practice, 
profession, and teaching of the law, and many other points. 

This is the close of this portion of learning touching Coticlu-oion 
Civil ICnowledge, and with it, of human philosophy and 
philosophy in general. Philosophy* 

When Bacon reviewed the condition of bis time in 
which learning had made her third visitation, in all the 
qualities thereof, as, for instance, the excellence and vivacity 
of the wits of this age — the noble assistance received from 
ancient authors— the art of printings — the triumphs of navi- 
gation, which disclosed fniiltitudea of experimeuts and a 
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ixiiiss of Bcitnral history — tho leisui’O afforded for invGsti < 
gatioTi^ — the happy conjuncture of peaceful times— the 
exhaustion of religious controversy, which had diverted 
men’s minds from scientific pursuits — the perfection of 
royal learning, he could not but feel persuaded that this 
third era, of learning would far surpa,ss the brilliant epochs 
of Greek and Roman literature if men would only know 
their own strength and weakness — reciprocate the light of 
invention, not of contradiction — esteem the investigation of 
truth as an entc.i'prisc, not as an ornament, and employ their 
wit and magnificence to lofty purposes. As for his own 
labours, let men criticise and censure, only let them oliseive 
and weigh them well according to the old adage : ' Strike, 
but hear.'' 
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CHAPTER. V. 

THEOLOG-Y. 

Refers to Man’s Reason and Will. 

Discussed as to — 

1. The N'attjee anb Manner of the Revelation. 

(a) Its Limits. 

(1>) Its HKiJicicnof/. 

(c) Its Aci/uUiitm. 

2. The TniNo Revealed. 

(a) Matter of Belief. 

(i) Faith. 

(ii) Manners. 

(iS) Matter of Service. 

(lii) Liturgy. 

(iv) CrQvernment. 


‘ Intkoductory. 

The Prerogative of God comprehends th,e whole man, and 
extends to his reason as well as to his will. We are to obey 
Ilis law though repugnant to our will, and His w’-ord, though 
repugnant to our reason. . If we believe only what is agree- 
able to our sense, wo,, consent to the matter, not to the 
author. Faith was accounted to Abraham for righteous- 
mess, whilst the reason of Sarah led her to derisiroh. 

If well considered, it is more worthy to believe than to 
know, as we now know. . Here below, our knowledge is 
subject to sense; as our faith is to spirit, a more worthy 
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agent. Hereafter the condition -will be reversed, faith Avill 
then cease, and ‘ we shall know as we arc known.’ 

Hence we conclude that Sacred Theology (or as we call 
it, Divinity) is based upon the word of God, not upon tlu'. 
light of nature. This holds good not only of the mysUn-ies of 
the ChrMan creed^ but of those which concenTt the vioral. 
Za It? truly interpreted, such as, ^ Love yowremmie^: A groat 
])art of the moral law is of tliat perfection that th(j liglit of 
nature cannot aspire unto it. Whence then the concoptioiis 
of virtue and vice, right and wrong, good and evil, which 
man is said to have by the liglit of nature ? Because this ex- 
pression, ‘ the light of natur ,’ is used in two dilfcrcnt senses. 
One, to signify ratiocination^ the other, an imfinc.f according 
to the law of conscience, which is a sparkle of the j)urity of 
liis first estate. So then the doctrines of religion, moral and 
mystical, are not to be attained except by inspiration and 
revelation from God. 

PoasoTi tf) The use of reason in spiritual things, and its sphere is 
very wide. St. Paul t(‘rins religion Uyurrcasonffblc. , service 
things.'' of God,' because the ceremonioB and types of th(‘ old law 
were full of reason and significance. Thus the (.Jhristian 
faith preserves a golden mean between the law of the 
heathen and the law of MAiiOMrET, which have embraced 
two extremes. The former had no constant beliiif, Imt left 
all to liberty of argument. The latter interdict(Mi argu- 
ment altogether. The one presented the fae.e of error, the 
other of imposture; whereas the true faith admits and 
rejects disputation within cine hounds. 

The Use of The use of Reason in religion is of two sorts: (i) in 

hvSl apprehending mysteries; (ii) in deducing doctrines and 

(h)ln -iv direction's. T\\o former by illustration, f()r (h,d conde- 

prehendieg scends, in mercy to our capacity, to make His mystcnui's 

(ii ) In ' sensible to us, and acciommodates His doctrines to onr rt‘ason 

deducing ])y applying His insj)iration to open our uncha-standing, as 

mnf'thdr the wards of a Jock by the application of a key. The latter 

cons.e- consists of proof and argument, secondary and relative?, not 
qucnccs. 
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original and absolute. When the articles and principles 
of religion are placed beyond examinationj it is then per- 
mitted to us to make deductions and inferences according 
to analogy. This is not the usual method in nature 
which establishes principles by induction without a middle 
term, but it holds good in other branches of knowledge as 
well as in religion, wherein there are placita as well as 
pQsita. ‘We see it exemplified in chess and draughts. 

Tlie first laws o£ the game are pladta ; then our play, 
l)ased upon these, is artificial and rational. So in humtn 
laws there are many maxims, which are placita juris^ posi- 
tive xipon authority, not upon reason, and therefore indis- 
putable. But what is most just, not absolutely, but rela- 
tively to those maxims, affords wide scope for controversy. 

Such is the secondary reason which has place in religion, 
and is grounded upon the placita of God. 

Here this deficiency must be noted. Investigation has Its limits 
not yet settled the true limits and the right use of reason in 
spiritual things. ' The usual mode seems to be — under the 
])retext of a right conception of what is revealed to search 
into what is not revealed. Some falling into the error of 
Nicodkmus, who wanted to have things more sensible than 
Qod chose to make them. Others, into the error of the 
disciples, who were scandalised at the appearance of a 
jiaradox : ‘ W^’hat is this that He saith, A little while ye 
shall not see me ; and again, a little while and ye shall see 
see me?’ <&o. (St. John xvL 17.) 

This is the more insisted upon on accoutit of the 
blessed consequences likely to flow from it. If well defined, 
it would check the curiosity of speculation and bridle the 
fury of controversy. It cannot but open men’s eyes to 
see that many controversies belong to things either not 
revealed or not positive. Many arise from weak inferences, 
which, if men would follow the example of 'fhe gi'eat 
Apostle of the Gentiles, they would modestly d'ismiss with,. 

^ Ego, non Bominus,\ mdi. prei'dce their opilions with 
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^ secundum consilium meanin Wliereas they now reverse 
the dicta, and thunder forth their curses and anathemas to 
the terror of those who have not sufiieiently learned from 
Solomon, ‘ that the causeless curse shall not come.^ ( Prov. 
xxvi. 2.) 

Sacred Tiieologt (or Divinity) has two principal 
parts : 

(i) The Nature of the lievelation, 

(ii) The Matter revealed, 

(i) The Natube of the Eevelation 
consists of three branches : 

(a) The Limits of the dnformation. 

(^b) The Sufficiency of the Information. 

(c) The Acquisition of the Information. 

(a) The Limits of the Tnformuiion, 

To these belong tlirce considoratidns : liow far par- 
ticular persons continue to be inspired ; how far the 
church is conse(j:UeiiLly inspired ; and how liir reason may 
be used. The last may be noted as deficient. 

(b) The Sufflcieiicy of the Inf mnatioru 

To this belong two considerations : what points of reli- 
gion are f undamentiil, and wliat are cajiable of being ad- 
vanced towards perfection ? and how the gradations of liglit, 
according to the disT^ensiition, are material to the sufliciency 
of belief ? 

Here advice may bo given, that points fundamenbil 
and points of development ouglit to be witli piety and 
wisdom distinguished. This would aljate the lieat of 
controversies, as former considerations would abate the 
number of them. 

Of fundamental points, the Saviour gives tlie law thus: 

^ He that is not with us is against mJ Of points not 
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fundamental, thus : ' He that is not against us is witli us.’ 
The coat of our Saviour was one piece, so is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures ; but the garment of the Church was of 
divers colours, and yet not divided. So it is a thing of 
great use clearly to define what and of what latitude those 
jDoints are which do make men aliens, and disincorporate 
them from the Church of G-od. 

(c) The Acquisition of this Info7*mation 

rests upon the true interpretation of the Scriptures, which 
are the waters of life. 

The interpretations of Scripture are of two sorts : 

(i) Methodical^ and 

(ii) Solute, at large, or unrestrained. 

(i) Methodical. 

This divine water is drawn forth much like natural 
water out of wells or fountains. Either it is first pumped 
into a cistern, thence drawn for use, or else it is directly 
taken from the source. The former, though more handy, is 
more liable to pollution. It is the scholastic method, 
whereby theology has been reduced to an art, and the 
streams of doctrine thence derived. 

In this men have sought for three things — a summa^'y 
brevity, a compacted strength, and a complete perfection. 
The first two they fail to find, the third they ought not to 
seek. 

(a) Brevity. 

Brevity is the parent of expansion. Abridgment re- 
sults in obscurity. Obscurity requires exposition.' Thence 
follow commentaries more voluminous than the original 
writings. So the tomes of the Schoolmen are more pon- 
derous than the writings of the Fathers, whence the Master 
of Sentences (Peter Lombard, born at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Bishop of Paris 1159, died 1164)^ made 
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Lis sum or collection). And the Yolumes of tlie modern 
doctors of the civil lav/ exceed those of the ancient juris- 
consults, of which Tribonian compiled the Digest. (Tribo- 
NiAN was QujEstor, Consul, and Master of the Offices to 
Justinian. With sixteen others he compiled the Digest 
promulgated in a.d. 533.) 

(b) Strength* 

It is true that sciences reduced to exact methods have 
the appearance of strength, but this is more ]>leasing in 
appearance than substantial in fact. They resemble build- 
ings which, standing by the framing of their architecture, 
are more subject to ruin than when strengthened in every 
part. As in nature, the further- you go from particulars, 
the greater liability to error, so much more in Divinity, 
the more you recede from Scripture, the weaker your posi- 
tions become. 

(c) Completeness* 

As for perfection in Divinity, it is- not to be souglit for. 
The pursuit of it makes this course of artificial theology 
more suspected. Many things arc incomprehenHible, and 
cannot be made to square with system. 


Exposition 
muHt be 
sober be- 
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knows 
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(ii) Solute (or unrestrained interpretations). 

Some of these interpretations of Scripture have been 
more curious than sober. Nevertheless, Scripture being 
inspired, differs from all other books in the authorship, 
and hence the differences in the exposition of it The 
Divine Author knew four things man cannot know—^/ie 
mysteries of the Ungdom of glory ^ the perfection of the laws 
of nature, the secrets of the heart of mm, and the future 
succession of all ages* 

From the first two have been drawn certain eenses of 
Scripture, which must be hedged by sobrielyj the one 
analogical, the other philosophical. As to the former, man 
is not to anticipate his time. ‘Now we see trough a 
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glass darkly, but tben flice to face.’ Nevertbeless, we may 
polish the glass, and guess at the enigma. To go too far 
is to overthrow the spirit of man. The body receives 
aliment, medicine, and poison. Aliment nature can alter 
and overcome. Medicine partly alters nature, and is 
partly altered by it. Poison works wholly upon nature, 
feo in the mind, whatever knowledge rea^Dn cannot work 
upon and convert is a mere intoxication, and endangers a 
dissolution of the mind and understanding., 

The latter mode of interpretation has been extremely 
in vogue since the time of Paeacelsus and others, who 
have pretended tq find the truth of all natural philosophy 
in Scripture. There is no such enmity between God’s 
word and His works. Neither do such interpreters 
give honour to the Scriptures, but the reverse. To 
seek heaven and earth in the Word of God (whereof it 
is sfiid, ^ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away ’) is to seek the temporary amongst the 
eternal. To seek divinity in philosophy is to seek the 
living amongst the dead, and to seek for in 

theology is to seek the dead amongst the living. Neither 
are the pots and lavers of the outer court of the Temple to 
be sought for in the Holy of Holies. Again, the purpose of 
the Spirit of God is not to express matters of nature in the 
Scriptures, but to apply them for illustration adapted to 
man s capacity. To conclude. These two interpretations, 
enigmatical and philosophical, which have been received 
and pursued in imitation of the rabbins and cabalists 
(expounders of the Jewish Cabala, or hidden science of 
divine mysteries, said by the rabbins to have been deli- 
vered to Moses with the law) are to be restricted by the 
the Apostle’s maxim, ^ Be not high minded, but fear.’ 
(Bom. xi. 20.) 

The two latter points known to God, not to man 
touching the secrets of the heart and the succession of 
times, make a just distinction between the interpretation 
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of Scripture and other books. It lias been well observed 
that the answers of Christ xxpon occasion wore not perti- 
nent to the state of the question asked, because, knowing 
man’s thoughts, He never answered their words, l)ut tdeir 
thoughts. So with the Scriptures, which., being written 
for the thoughts of men for all time, arc not to bo inter- 
preted according to the proper sense of the word, or 
relatively to the occasion of their utterance, or ac<.u.rding 
to their duty to the context ; hut have inherently, col- 
lectively, and distributively endless springs , and streams of 
doctrine to water the Church in every part. I lie litera,l 
sense is the main stream, tlie tnoral and sometimes the 
allegorical sense are they of which tlie Church l ias most use. 
Not that men should be bold in allegories, or light in allu- 
sions ; but the method of interpretation suitable to proiane 
books is to be reprehended. 

There is no deficiency in abundant exposition of Scrip- 
ture. But to books of theology, whcthi.r liarmonicH, con- 
troversies, treatises, commentaries, sermons, and lectures, 
one thing is wanted — positive theolof/i/, collected upon |(ar- 
ticular texts of Scripture, in brief oliservations, not dilated 
into common places, nor made food for coiitravorsic^s, nor 
reduced into method, nor ahounding in aermons. If sucli 
had been condensed from the material at hand during tlie 
last forty years ,(o£ Bacon’s time), we should have had 
the best woi'k on Divinity since the day of tho Ajxwtles. 

(ii) The Matter of Divine Revelation 
The Matter of Divine Develation is twofold ; 

(i) Matter of Belief and 

(ii) Matter of Service or Adoration, 

' The latter is directed by the former, and is the external 
body of religion, as the former is the souL The heatlian 
religion was not only a worship of idols, but an idol in 
itself, for it had no soul, Le. no certainty of belief or 
confession* 
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Now, out of tliese two, four main brandies of divinity 
spring : faith^ fnannerSj liturgy^ and government 

(a) Faith, 

Faith contains the doctrine of the nature of God, of the 
attributes of God, and of the works of God. The nature 
of God consists of three persons in the unity of the God- 
head. The attributes of God are either common to the 
Deity or respectively belong to the Persons. The works of 
God are comprehended by creation and redemption. Both 
these, as in total they belong to tlie Unity of the God- 
head, so in tlieir parts they refer to the Three Persons. 
Tliat of Creation^ in the niasKS of matter, to the Father ; in the 
disposition of the Ibrm, to the Son ; in the continuance and 
conservation of the being, to the Holy Spirit. So the work 
of l^edemption, in the election and counsel, to the Father ; in 
the consummation, to the Son ; and in the application, to 
tlio Holy Spirit ; for by the Holy Spirit was Christ con- 
ceived in the flesh, and by the Holy Spirit are the elect 
regenerate in spirit. This work likewise we consider 
efrectimlly in the elect, privatively in the reprobate, and 
according to appearance in the visible Church. 

(b) Mariners. 

Of these the doctrine is contained in the law, which 
discloses sin. The law itself is threefold — the law of nature^ 
the^ moral law, and the positive law. The written law 
divides itself into prohibitions and commandments. Sin, 
in the matter and subject, is divided according to the com- 
mandments ; in the form it relates to the three persons of 
the Trinity* Sins of infirmity against the Father, whose 
more special attribu,te is power ; sins of ignorance against 
the Son, whose attribute is wisdom; and sins of malice 
against the Holy Ghost, whose attribute is love. In 
operation it leads either to blind devotion or to profane 
and libertine transgression. Imposing restraint where 
God grants liberty^ or taking liberty where God imposes 
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restraint. In degree it divides itself into thought^ ivord^ 
and deed. Here the application of the law of God to cases 
of conscience is much to he commended. Tiiat wliich 
quickens both these doctrines of Faith and Manners is the 
elevation of the heart, whercunto belong books of holy 
meditation, exhortation, Christian resolution, and the like. 

(o) Litui'gy> 

Service consists of reciprocal acta between God and 
man. On the part of God, j)reiicliing of the word, and the 
sacraments, the seals of the covenant. On the part of man, 
invocation of the name of God. Under tlie law, tliero were 
sacrifices, which were visible prayers ; but now, worship 
being in spmt and tniih,, there remains only ^ viiuU labionmi ’ 
(the calves of our lips). Holy vows of thanksgiving and 
consecration may also bo deemed sealed petitions, 

(d) Governmerit 

The government of the Church consists of the patri- 
mony of the Church, the francliises of t^ie Churcli, the offices 
and jurisdiction of the Church, and the law of the Church 
governing the whole. All of which have two considera- 
tions, particular to themselves and g<meral to society. 

This matter of Divinity takes the form of instruction in 
truth or confutation of error. Declensions from religion, 
besides Atheism^ are three : Heresies, Idolatry, and Witch 
craft Heresies, when we serve the true God with a false 
worship. Idolatry, when we worship false gods, su|)posing 
them to be true. Witchcraft, when we adore false gods^ 
knowing them to be wicked and false. Witchcraf:, is th<. 
height of idolatry, and Samuel teaches us that these three 
are all of a nature, for he says, ‘ Rebellion is as witchcraft, 
and stubbornness as the sin of idolatry/ (1 Sam. xv. 2S.) 

This department of theology has been abundantly worked. 
No space lies vacant, and men have indeed been diligently 
occupied either in sowing the good seed or in sowing tarea 
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Bacon has thus noted on his intellectual map those Conclusion, 
parts which have not hitherto engaged attention, or been 
adequately cultivated. If he has in any way varied from 
common opinion, his object has been improvement, not 
change. Fidelity to his argument compels him to advance 
beyond others, but he is equally ready to be surpassed by 
others. This is manifest from the fact that he has enunciated 
his views without any attempt to warp the judgment of 
his readers by first refuting his opponents. Should any 
objection at first sight occur to what has been well said, a 
reperusal may remove it. Where . anything has been 

erroneously advanced, prejudice has at all events not been 
created by controversy. This sometimes only strengthens 
what is hollow and shakes what is solid. To argue about 
falsehood is an honour to it and a slight to truth. What 
is seldom wrong, Bacon claims as his own ; what is good 
he offers tanqicam adeps sacrificii first to the Divine 
Majesty and next to His Majesty Eung James I. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

(these questions ABE FEAMED ON THE TEXT-BOOK.) 


BOOK I. 

1. What five Discredits has knowledge incurred from the sjcal and 
jealousy of Divines ? 

2. How are wo to understand the censnre of Solomon contasritirig the 
multiplicity and study of hooks ; and the admonition of St. Paul ‘ that 
we be not seduced by mm philosophy ? * 

3. What are the three Umitafiom of hnotidahjc f 

4. What does Bacon moan by ^ Lumen and * Liimm ma^ 

didum ’ ? 

5. How is the argument that learning leads to Atludsm answered ? 

6 ‘The contemplation of God’s creatures and wmrks produceth no 

perfect knowledge but wonder, which is hrohn knowiedged Explain 
this. 

7. What is the corrective specially to bo applied ? 

8. Explain the words mitmtationi continent^ content^ venioBiii/^ 
coarctation. 

9. Enumerate the disgraces learning receives from ^poUHquead 
Explain ^foUtiques* 

lO; Explain the illustrations supplied by Cato, CAENEiDKS, ViimiL, 
and Anytus. 

11. Illustrate the statement that glory in arms and brilliance In 
literature are coeval in a state, 

12. How is the allegation met that learning is rather an impediment 
than an assistance to policy and government? 

13. What answer is m^e to the accusation iii^edanirpl 

14. By what illustrations does Bacon show that the government of 
princes under tutelage has excelled that of nmturer years ? 

15. Who were IMisithkus, Bins Qvm'tm and Sbxtus Qotnots? 
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16. How is the charge met that ■’•.i.ivLnh-.L'- jrioi. :o 

life’? 

17. Bacon twice quotes the fable of Ixion — ^ where? How does he 
exphiin it ? 

18. What reply does he offer to the charge that ‘ learning disposes 
men to seclusion a,nd slotli ’ ? 

19. With reference to the charge that learning takes up too much 
time, quote the answer of DinrosTHEKss to JBschikes. 

20. Explain the words extenuate, seducement, mamable. 

21. What answer is made to the charge that learning undermines 
reverence for law and government ? 

22. What was Cato’s ‘ blasphemy against learning ’ ? how was. he 
punished, for it? 

20. ISlnnv historically ‘that the Komans never ascended to that 
heiglit of empire till tlio time they had ascended to the height of other 
arts.* 

24, Who W(^re tlio Thirty Tyrants? 

25. What is the meaning of redargutionf 

26. What is the tlurd Discredit to learning, itself threefold? 

27. How is Macuiavklle quoted with reference to the poverty of 
loariUKl moil ? 

28, What is said about of meanness of emiphyment'i 

29, Explain ^ aheunt studia in mores! 

80. To what are the ill manners of some learned men to be attri- 
buted ? 

31. Wliat about indifference to self, for which some learned men 
are remarkable? How are Demosthenes and Seneca quoted in support 
of Bacon’s remarks ? 

82. What is the next fault attributed to learned men ? 

33. From what two causes docs it proceed? 

34. * The custom of the Levant, that subjects do forbear to gaze or 
jfiix their eyes upon princes, is in outward ceremony biarbarous, hut the 
moral good.* Explain this. 

35. With respect to blemishes in behaviour of some learned men, 
give in illustration of Bacon’s reply the anecdotes about Thehistoclis 
and PiATo. 

36. Explain morigeration. How far does Bacon defend it ? 

37. Wlmt are the three Distempers of Learning? 

38. Give Bacon's rapid sketch of the induence of the Schoolmen and 
the Keformation upon eloquence and learning. 

39. Who were Cah of Cambridge, Ascham, and Eiusmus ? 

40. * It seems to mo that PyoMALioN’s frenzy is a good emblem of 

this vanity vanity ? Explain this. 
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4L What does Bacon say of the nso and abuse of eloquence? 

42. How does Bacon quote St. Paul and illustrate by the School- 
men with reference to contentious learning? 

43. What are the different effects of * mind working xipon matter/ 
and ^ mind working upon itself' ? 

44. Explain the meaning of mrmimlate, 

45. Briefly state the two hinds of unprofitable curiosity. 

46. How is the fable of Scylla applied ? 

47. What is the meaning of digladiation f 

48. What were the faults of the Schoolmen ? 

49. What is the third Vico, or Distemper, of learning ? 

60. Into what two sorts does it divide itscdf ? 

51. What two kinds of credulity are there according to subject 
matter? 

52. Illustrate from ecclesiastical history. 

63-. Show that natural history is similarly affected. 

54. What two kinds of credulity are there according to arts and 
opinions? 

66. Wlmt sciences are more intimately allied with the imagination 
than witli reason ? 

66. By what fable of JEsou does Bacon illusteite his position that 
Alchemy, though futile, has done some good ? 

57. To what is the progress of practical science and the debasement 
of philosophy due ? 

58. The position p^ortet dmentem credere must be coupled with this, 
o’gortet edoetwm judikare. Eaj^lain. 

59. Enumerate the ^ peccant humours ’ incident to learned men. 

60. Explain the meaning oi humour as here used. 

61. Who was ^llLBBETUS? 

62. To what does Bacon compare the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn? 

63. What is the true object of both contemplative and practical 
philosophy ? 

64. Enumerate the sacred considerations by which Bacon proves 
the Dignity of Knowledge, 

66. What is the Celestial Hierarchy quoted by Bacon from Diontsxus 
the Senator ? 

66, How does Bacon support his position from Scripture? 

67# How does he unfold the special object of the Mosaic economy ? 

68. How does he reply to the argument that the Apostles were 
unlearned men? 

69. To what purpose does he quote JumN the Apostate and 

G-maaoRT I. ? 
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70. How does ho strengthen his argument by reference to the Ee- 
forraation and the Jesuits? 

71. Wiiat Imimn tcstmonies does he adduce to prove the Dignity of 
Learning? 

72. How does he interpret the fable of Obpheus’ Theatre? 

73. What argument does he derive from learned^ princes ? 

74. ‘ Then should people and estates bo happy when either kings 
wore pliilo.sophors or philosophers kings.’ Whose remark is this ? 

75. Give a bricsf sketch of Bacon's remarks upon the successive 
lioman emperors from Domitian to Commodus. 

76. What story is told of G rbgoev thm Great ? 

77. What anecdote is told of Hadrian? 

78. Explain ^ policing of cities.^ 

79. To wliom was the epithet *‘Cymin% Bector'’ applied? 

80. Explain the word PasqidL 

81. What anecdote is given about Marcus Aurelius Antoninus? 

82. What cliaraeter does Bacon give of Queen Elizabeth? 

83. Give the chief points taken from the history of Alexander the 
Great to illustrate the position that ‘learning hath an influence and 
‘ opemtion upon martial powers as well as civil government.’ 

84. Wliat were the literary works of Julius Cjssar? 

85. What three speeches of CiESAB does Bacon quote, not so remark- 
abb for eloquence as admirable for vigour and efficacy? 

86. Quote the anecdote about CiesAR and Sylla. 

87. What does Bacon say of Xenophon? 

88. ' The expedition and retreat of the 10.,000 encouraged the 
invasion of I ’ersia by the Greeks, as was afterwards purposed by Jason 
the Thessalian, Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander 
the Macedonian J Give a brief account of these- 

89. What effiect has Learning upon moral and private virtue ? 

90. What after this is the next advantage ? 

91. How is it shown that it conduces to the fortune of individuals, 
as well as of states ? 

92. How does Bacon contrast the pleasure of Learning with other 
pleasures ? 

93. What does Lucretius the poet observe on this ? 

94. What is Bacon's concluding argument on the advantages of 
learning? 

95. In speaking of the yearning for immortality Bacon says, 'We 
see some of the phEosophers which were least divine, and denied, 
generally the immortality of the soul.' To whom does he refer ? 

96. Give the stories of Midas and Agrippina, 

97. Explain the meaning of magistral, ilh^tratim^ 
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98. Explain tho pecnliar uso of the words ado^Uvej allowance^ ap- 
pUance^ Uasplmny^ miaure^ climate, 

99. Explain tho peculiar meaning of tlio words cmncn^ mnplexion, 
copie, corroborate, delicacy, exulceration, gravelled, 

100. Explain tho peculiar Bcnscs of tho following words : Ulmtrate, 
emharred, leese, magistral, pt^ccaoit, pensik7um,%nislllaniml(y, rducialmi, 
summary, temperatzere, traduce, waich~candle. 


BOOK IL 

1. In his Dedication to the King what reason does IUcon assign for 
continuing his discourse upon tho Advaneoment of Loai'nirigV 

2. Dywhat throe moans are all works ovorcomo? Which is tho 
principal of these ? 

3. What was the tendency of patronage to learning in his day? 

4. What are tho three principal ol>j<icts about wdiich moritorlous 
efforts for learning are conversant ? 

0 . What ftnir particuhirs concern seats of learning? 

6. What two affect books ? 

7* What two regard tlio persons of learned men ? 

8. What is the peculiar meaning of ‘sttmwary ’/ 

9. What criticisms does Bacok pass upon the Collogeg and Univer- 
sities of Europe ? 

10. What four defects docs he point out? 

11. What remark does ho make aliout tho studios of Looroand 
Keotorio as then pursued ? 

12. How does he show tliat original thought was aff4*cto<l by memory ? 

13. What suggestion does ho make with respect to the intoreoiirse 
between the Universities ; and about the appointment of special pro- 
fessors to pursue inquiry in special branches of sciemee ? 

14. What is tlm mtwiing of opera ImiiicaH 

15. Explain the meaning of w/arywil/bw, prosecution, unmanurei* 

16 . What replies does , Baook expect to his survey of tlio state of 
science, and the defects ho points out? 

17. Into what three faculties does Bacon divide the understanding? 

* What are the three main subjects connected with them ? 

18. How is Histoet divided? 

19. Which part is defoetive? 

20. How does he illustrate his aim by the * Btatua qfMyplimm^f 
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21. What iiro tlio throo kinds of Natural IIistoe^ ? 

22. Whitdi two nro dofoctivc ? 

23. What 18 Bacon’s criticism tipon the Natural Histories then extant? 

2-k What 18 the moaning of Mieabilaries? 

25. To whom dooH ho appeal as a precedent for his suggestions? 

20. In what light does ho regard prodigies and miracles of Eoligi on? 

27. ^ Which linmour of vain and superstitious arrogancy is derided 
in Blato ’—W'bat is the anecdote about ITipfias and Socrates ? 

28. ilow docs Bacon apply the story of the philosopher that fell 
into the water while gazing at the stars? Who was the philosopher? 

2i). What is tlie peculiar moaning of mystery as used by him? 

30. What kind of History is most important for Natural Ehi- 
LosoFHY? Why? 

31. How is ChviL History divided? 

32. What are the throe kinds of perfect Bistory ? 

33. What does Bacon say about the History of Times (Chronicles). 
The Histories of what two states does ho adduce ? 

34. What are his suggestions for a complete course of Ancient 
History ? 

3fn What brief survey does he make of British History ? 

36. What does Bacon say about Biographies? What poetical 
fiction does he quote about Time and Lethe ? 

* 37. Wliat purpose do Narratives of particular actions serve 

38, What anticipations does Bacon form with respect to the advance of 
science from the progress of navigation and discoveries made in liis time ? 

39. ..Who are the two Navigators referred to? 

40. Explain the >rords mought^ imbase. 

41. What is the province of Annals and Journals— another 
division of History ? 

42. How does Bacon illustrate their value from the book of Esther ? 

43. ^ k kind, of nminaUd books of policy ’—to what does 

Bacon refer ? 

44. What is meant by the History of Cosmography ? 

46. How is Ecclesiastical History divided, and the province of 
eaclx part ? 

46. Wl^at is the use of the History of Prophecy ? 

47. What is comprehended by the History of Provedenok, and 
what is its value ? 

48. Enumerate the Appeni>ioes to History. WTiat is meant by 
apophthegms ? What ancient work on Apophthegms does he refer to ? 

49. ‘That part of learning which answereth to one of the cells.’ 
Explain this. WMch of the ‘ cells ’ does he refer to ? 
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50. How does Bacon explain Boissy, or how does ho briefly define it . 

51. To what does ho attribute the satisfaction it brings to the mind? 

52. Contrast true, Eldor^if fcufn4.d Eistory. 

53. What are the divisions of Pomt ? 

54. What is the meaning of allusmf 

55. * The brief sentences of the seven •wore the seven wise 

men of Greece ? 

56. What is representative Pobyey, and its use ? 

57. What does Bacon say of Famhlm t 

58. What is one special use oi famhallml pmiryl 

59. How do( 5 S Bacon allegorise the fables of the war of the Titans 
against the gods—BmAEKUs — A chii.ies, and CHAUtw ? 

60. What does Bacon remark upon the albgoricrf interpretntiotiB 
of Hombe? 

61. What judgment does he pass upon the completeness of this 
branch of knowledge ? 

62. Whab are the ‘two originals of knowledge/ am! its divisions 
accordingly ? 

63. What decs Bacon mean by phUosopkia primal How does ho 
briefly explain liis meaning ? 

64. How does Bacon critieise what currently wjts understood by 
this science? 

65. What is meant by ‘ certain participles in nature ? ' G ive instances, 

66. What illustrations by axioms does Bacon give of the uteaning 
ha assigns to this original pUhs^ihy f 

67. How does he report of its condition ? 

68. How is PiTiKB PHn.osoFET or Katueal THR(n. 0 OT defined? 
What are its limits? 

69. What is said of the province of mirtielos ? 

# ■ 70. How do the Heathen conceptions as to Ood and Nature differ 

from those of Scripture ? 

71, What use does Bacon make of the fable of * the golden chain’ ? 

72, What ‘extreme pr^'udm' affects the mixture of religion and 
philosophy? 

78. What Appendix to Theoxogt does Bacon name ? How does he 
understand the text ‘Let no man deceive you in sublime discourse 
touching the worship of Angels, pressing into wlmt h« knoweth not’ ? 

74. How far does ho deem an inquiry into the nature of Angels and 
Spirits lawful and unlawful ? 

75. What are the two parts of Natubax. Pkimsofet ? 

76. What does Bacon mean by Natorax Magic? 

77. In what sense does Bacon use the term Mbtahitsio ? 
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78. Wliat proTinces does Bacoit assign to Physic and Metaphysic? 

79. According to Bacon’s- use of the term Physic, what place does 
it occupy -with reference to Natural History and Metaphysic. 

80. What three ‘ doctrines ’ does Physic embrace ? 

81. What is the proTinee of Metaphysic ? 

82. What is the meaning of Form as used by Bacon ? 

83. What is the ‘ duty and virtue of all knowledge ’ ? 

84. What is the relative order of Physics, Metaphysics, and 
Natural Philosophy ? Explain—* knowledges are as pyramids.’ 

• 85. Explain the meaning of dilatation, concatenation. 

86. By what considerations is the study of Metaphysics com- 
mended? 

87. How is Sapience or wisdom defined? 

88. What are the two parts of Metaphysics ? 

89. By what illustrations does Bacon instance the confusion between 
Metaphysics and Physics ? 

90. What is the consequence of this confusion ? 

91. How does Bacon contrast the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, 
and others, with that of Democritus ? 

92. ‘An inquiry into final causes does not derogate from the Pro- 
vidence of Gl-od.’ Illustrate this by examples drawn from political life. 

93. Why does Bacon regard Mathematics as a branch of Meta- 
physics ? 

94. How are Mathematics divided? Define each part. 

95.. What benefit arises from the study of Mathematics ? 

98. What is meant by Natui^al Pruebncb? Into what three 
branches is it divided ? 

97. How does Bacon allegorise the Eable of Ixion? 

98. What is to be understood • by Natural Magic and true 
Natural Magic ? 

99. aref action, 

100. In reporting that Natural Magic is deficient, what suggestions 
does Bacon offer with respect' to the subject matter ? 

lOL What suggestions with respect to the nature of the inquiry? 

102. To what does Bacon attribute the inse of different schools of 
philosophy? , 

103. Define or explain theory. Show the meaning of it by reference 

to the two systems of Astronomy. . , 

104. What suggestions does Bacon offer with respect to making a 
•collection of the ancient philosophies into' a body ? 

105. What does lie mean by stating that the three beams of man’s 
knowledge are radius directm, radius r^acim, radi/us refiexust 
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106- Wliat criticism does BACONpass upon tlio recei ved claHsification 
of tlio sciences ? 

107. Explain the meaning of phemnmm mfimf tried f 

108. How is Humanity divided ? What is meant, hy the term ? 

109. What are the two Imanchos of ‘ the knowledge "which concerns 
the sympathy of mind and body ? 

no. What two Arts belong to the fornnir? 

111. Wiiat ancient Philosophies treated of them ? 

112. Explain pTenotion,J'aotures. 

11 3. What Defect of the first part is noted ? 

114. What two considerations belong to tho second branch, and how 
hitlierto treated ? 

115. What three sects docs Bacon auote to exornplify strict rules 
of diet ? Who were tho Manich kiw ? 

116. What purpose does he assign tf) th<< otdiminccs of tlio Mosaic 
law respecting fading and abdinmae ? 

117. How far important is tho reciprocal inflrienco of mind and 
body in medical treatment ? 

118. How is the knowledge tlmt, cfyneerns Iknlg divided? 

119. ‘The I^oets do well to conjoin Music and Midicino in Apollo. 
Why? 

120. Wliy do MnniciNH and P(:>niTi(?s differ from tAher Arts with 
respect to the want of confidence they meet witli ? 

121. What in former days was tho conHivpnnice of this? 

122. What advice does Bacon give to remedy it? 

123. How does ho quoto Our Baviour in honour of tho Medical Art, ? 

124. What are tim throe objects of MkniciNB? 

12f5, Briefly state the deficiencies enumomt od, 

126. Explain what Bacon moans by Cosmbtic and Athlktic. 

127. What romarks does ho make with respwt to ‘ Arts Seimiml ’? 

128. What are tho two parts of Human knowlodgo wlxich concern 
the Mind ? 

129. What are the two Appendices to this part? 

130. How does Bacon classify Divination ? Briefly explain the 

divisions? • * 

131. What is the moaning of prmiotion^ inflexion ? 

, 132. What is meant by Easoination? 

133. What does Bacon remark upon religious coremonles Josigned 
to work upon the ima^nation ? 
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134. JIwi nlie knowledge wMck respectetli tke faculties of the 
mind of ' divided? What are the provinces and objects of these? 

135. %*hiB JAKf S of imagination hath two faces.’ Explain. 

130. What does Auistotlh say about the dominion of mind over 
body, and reason over imagination ? 

137. Why in matters of Eaith and Persuasion axe the positions of 
imagination and reason reversed ? 

138. By what illustration does Bacon support his assertion that 
‘rational knowledges,’ though ‘the keys of other Arts,’ are the least 
delightful to men ? 

139. The ‘ Arts intellectual are four in number ’ — ^what are they ? 

140. What is the meaning of s'pinosity ? 

141. What three reasons does Bacon give for deficiency in the Art 
of Invention or Discovery ? 

142. Who were the sons of Issay? 

143. Explain the meaning of Axiom, Syllogism, Peoposition, 
Mn>ma5 Tkrm, Definition. 

144. Why did some Philosophers deny the certainty of knowledge? 

145. Who were tho Academics ? 

140. What is the meaning of aoatalepsiic, copie, cavillations ? 

147. Under what two branches does Bacon propose to discuss 
invention? 

148. Why is the ‘invention’ of speech or argument not a proper 
discovery? 

149. What is ‘ the great sophism of all sopliisms ’ ? 

150. What is tho meaning of ‘predicament’ ? 

151. What is ‘the more important and profound kind of fallacies 
in tho mind of man ’ which Bacon notes ? 

152. ICxplain the moaning of the word Idol. 

153. What four kinds of Idols does he give ? Clearly explain each 
of tliom, 

154 . What part of the Art of Judgment does Bacon consider 
neglected? 

155. What are the four kinds of Demonstration? 

156. How is Custody— tho art of retaining knowledge— divided? 

157. Upon what two things does the Art of Memory depend? 
Explain each. 

158. What Is the meaning of ‘ commerce of barbarous people ’ ? 

150 . What does Bacon say about Chinese characters and hiero- 
glyphics? 
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160. What is the purpose of the Scionco of Grammar? 

161. What kinds of ciphers were in use in Bacon’s days ? 

162. To what branch of science does MwTKon properly belong ? 

163. What is the most real diversity of Method ? 

164. Enumerate the diffbnmt ‘ ditHTsUies of Mvihod ’ given ly Bacon. 

166. What is the province of Method ? 

166. Wlio was Kamus ? 

167. What does Bacon mean by metaphorically applying the terms 

lo^ngitudVi and latUmUU^ knowledge? 

168. How does Bacon criticise the method of itnposturo which lie 
attributes to Kaymond Litlliits ? Who was he ? 

169. Explain typocofimy, /ripper. 

170. Define Biietoiuc. Whose works and offints does Bacon 
commend ? 

171. By what throe things is the process of reason disturbed? 

172. To what infirmities is the reasoning faculty liable? 

173. What are the ends of Ijogic and Morality (moral philosophy}? 

174. How does Bacon criticise Peato’s estimate of .Rlu'toric? How 
do<‘S ho apply his dictum ‘that virtue, if she couhl be scon, would move 
great love and afiection ’ ? 

175. How do oloc|ucncc ami persuasion affect the relation hctwism 
Beaeon and Imagination? 

176. How does Look: differ from Bhktoiik: ? What is the relation 
uecordirig to Akistotem of Logic, Biiktouic, and !Mohae PiniAisoiuiY? 

177. In noting deficiencies, Bacon speaks of a collection made by 
A III STOTLE of ‘ Colours of good and evil’; wind: is meant? Give an 
example. 

1 78. What two helps does Bacon suggest for readiness in speaking ? 

179. Define and explain what is meant ly AntUhda and B'ormulffi. 

180. What two appendices does Bacon add to tlui subject of 
Tradiiion ? 

181. Enumerate the five considerations they omliraco? 

182. What five precepts does he give for the sound instruction of 
youth ? 

183. By what anecdote does he illustrate thej.>enefit of education to 
one possessed of mean faculties ? 

1 84. With respect to ‘ the doctrine which concerns tlie appetite and wdil 
of man,’ what opinion does he express as to the previous laliours of others ? 

1 85. How does he account for the omission he notices ? 

186. In what two ways is the ‘ nature of good ’ to be considered ? 

187. What effect has Christianity had upon the inquiry into the 
Supreme Good ? 
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188. Give rt "briof review of the way in which this subject was 
handled before Bacon’s time. 

189. What great omission does Bacon proceed to supply ? 

190. Illustrate what ho means when he says ‘there is formed in 
everything a double nature of good ’ ? 

191. How does this consideration of the' double nature of good 
decide most of the controversies with which Moral Philosophy was 
conversant? Pirst, between Aristotle and his opponents. Secondly, 
between Zeno and Socrates on one side, the Cyrenaics and Epicureans 
on the other ? 

192. State some other ancient philosophies and their modern counter- 
pjartH which it censures. 

193. What is the division of ‘private or particular good ’ ? 

194. Explain ‘Active good,’ ‘Passive good’; what are the sub- 
divisionK of Passive good ? Explain them. 

195. ‘ The good of contentment is placed either in the reality of the 
enjoymont ov greatness and vigour of it.’ What is the story of 
BodiATES and the Sophist controverting which was the greater good ? 

106. What is the second question upon which this depends ? 

197. How does Bacon defne Duty and classify it? 

198. By what considerations does he show that the branch of 
private duty does not fall under Civil and political Science ? 

199 . What are its subdivisions? ^ i t 

200. What work of King James does Bacon single out for high 

commondution ? 

201. ‘ Wo are much beholden to Machiavelli and others that wrote 

what men do and not what they ought to do.’ Why? ^ ^ 

202. What principal subjects belong to the consideration of this 

part of Duty? , •, i j? j * 

203. How does Bacon decide the question, ‘ a great deal o± gooa at 

the expense of a small injustice’ ? , x, 

204. What is the relation between Theology and Moral Philosophy, 

with respect to culture of the mind? 

205. Mention the chief articles of inquiry external to ourselves, 

which belong to this part of the subject. 

206. How does Bacon use the terms — Tmgnanimityi longammity^ 

in connection? 

207. By what political comparison does Bacon illustrate the influence 
of the ajffections over the mind? 

208. What does he say of Aristotle’s arrangement in treating of 

the affections ? ^ -l • i 

209. What matters within our own control influence the mind, anect 

the will and appetite, and alter manners ? 
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210. What four precepts does Bacok give •with respect to custom and 
habit ? 

211. What Ciintion ami advice d(»os he give about books end studies? 

212. What hind of mental culture more aemirnto and elaborate 
tha,n the rest docs Bacon advocate? 

213. What is the last and most compondious mode of reducing the 
mind unto virtue and good (‘state? 

214. What are tho concluding remarks al>out charity and love? 

215. How does ho eonipjire the good of the body and the good , of 
the rnind ? 

21 C. Why is Civil IvNOWLisnon most difficult? What is meant 
by it? 

217. Wliat are tho three parts of Civil Kmnvkdift i 

218. What remarks do(?8 Bacon make about the IViHihun of Cm/rer- 

rntmit How does ho illustrate by the anecdote of Cu'kuo, and 

Atticus ? 

210. Speaking of the o/nerfotmUmi^ or business* Bacon snys, 

‘Of this •wdsdum it seenujth some of tho ancient Koman.s in the saddest 
and wise.st times W'ore professors.’ Explain* 

220. Jllustrato by some of the Parabh^s or Buyings of King Bou>- 
MON, with his explanations (in a worldly point of view) Ox few profound 
and excidbmt cautions and precepts for general use.’ 

221. Wlnit does Bac{)N sfiy of tho value of Parahia itial /^ldim/^ 
find the reason why the former was more in vogue in aneient, tlus latter 
in modern times ? 

222. There is another division of this part, ‘a wisdum of counsel 
and a wisdom of pressing a man’s own fortune--- they sonu‘timos meet, 
and often sever.’ Explain how. 

228. How does Bacon discuss such a sentiment as Fahor qnuqm 
forimuo mcB f 

224. What are the two divisions of tho doctrine which toadies men 
how to raise and make their fortuntfs ? 

225. What tm-i the chit^f precepts Bacon gives for this purpose? 

226. What general principle (ioes ho lay down with reference to 
what was said of AtransTus Ojesar and SKFriMiim BnvHittm? 

227. In treating of Govermimnt, what does Bacon say of tha different 
attitude of mind in governor and governed ? 

228. Whaf criticism does he pass upon those who had written upon 
Law? 

229. What are his own sii^estions to supply tho deficioncy he dwells 
itpon ? 
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230. By what argument does he show that Theology is based upon 
the word of God, and not upon the light of nature? 

231. In what two senses is the expression, ‘ the light of nature ’ 

used ? ’ 

232. vSliow tliat the use of Beason in spiritual things is very great 
and gonoral. 

233. What is the twofold use? 

234. hkemplify wliat Bacoh means by Secondary Reason. 

What is the great defect ho points out in treating of this 
Ktibjtsct ? Into what tw'O opposite errors do men fall with respect to it? 

23(5. What are the two parts of Theology? 

^ 237* What adviciu does Bacon give with reference to defining those 
lioints ‘ which do make men merely aliens and disincorporate from the 
Clmreh of God?’ 

238. What were the two kinds of Scriptural interpretation he 
HpcalvH of? 

2315 I'^op wlia.t throe objects did men pursue Scholastic Theology? 

210. JIow (loos Bacon dispose of them? 

211. In what four points do the Scriptures differ as to authorship 
IVorn other books ? 

242, To what faults have the expositions of Scripture by both modes 
of intewpretation boon liable ? 

243, What rcinarks does lie make upon the efforts of men who 
attempted to find tlio truth of all Natural Philosophy in Scripture? 

244, Wlmt l(‘S8on is deduced from the character of our Lord’s 
answers at times to questions ? 

246, What does ho say of the literal sense and the moral sense? 

24(i. What judgment does Bacon pass upon the state of Theology 
in his day 7 What suggestion does ho offer to improve it and to render 
h positive? 

‘247. What are the two kinds of matter belonging to Theology? 
How does he apply their consideration to Heathen religions ? 

248. What are the form main branches of Theology ? 

249, What does Faith treat of? Where is the doctrine concerning 
morals to be found ? How is the Moral law divided ? How does Bacon 
classify sin with roference to the Trinity ? 

260. What does Liturgy or service embrace ? 

261. What is meant by the Government of the Church ? 

262. What are the three declensions from religion ? 

263. Explain the words droump,fwiambulo,impr€se, lidger,pilosiiyt 
pendknesst resamsing. 

264. Explain the words cumber^ hedadine^ enmUaUi puntos, blanch, 
addition, colli^uation, dimlsion, watch-'candie. 
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SPECIMExN’S OF 


SPECIMENS OF EXAMINxVTION PAPERS. 

(Univ. Local Exam.) 

I. 

1. What is the date of tlie work, and what was IUcok’s position at 
the time ? How does he describe his own plan in writing it ? In what 
relation docs it stand to any other of his works ? 

2. State Bacon’s views as to tho charges eoinmonly brought against 
learning and learned men. 

■ S. There are tlireo * limitations of knowledge,* mmition thorn. 

4. Enuraorate the different kinds of History. 

5. Draw out a list of ‘ tho four Knowledges as to tho body,’ and ‘ tho 
four Arts intollectuah’ 

6. Quote any throoof tho explanations which Bacon gives of famous 
proverbs. 

7. Explain these words : regimeni, n^'peciim^ compaiihU, ccmiinmt, 
instanee, maniahlOy vwrigeration, vermicidate, intc^mve, aortahle, 
humamats, trencher-philosophers, 

8. Does Bacon say anything about learned kings? 


IL 

(ITniv. Local Exam.) 

1. You road in your author that tho mind of man is ‘ like an en- 
chanted glass/ and that * knowledges are as pyramids/ What, is meant 
by these statements ? Where do they occur ? 

2. What does ho call Idols of the trilio, and Idols of tlm eav<! ? 

8, How is the judgment affected by tho imagination ? 

4. Give your author’s remarks on the simmum Immm and the ends 
of life. What are his arguments to show the superior happiness of the 
Practical to that of the Contemplative life ? 

6. What are final causes ? To what branch of knowledge does tho 
inquiry of them belong ? 

6. What are tho contexts and meaning of the following : 

Melior est finis orationis quam principium, 

Scientiam dissimulando simulavit. 

Solus Vespasianus mutatus in melius. 

Eaber quisque fortunm propriuL 
Ante omnia, fili, custodi cor tuum. 


KXAMIJTATIOir PAPERS. 
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7. Givo Bacon’s intorprotation of the feMe of Ixion. What are 
his views of tho uses of Definitions, Commonplace Books, Biooraphy ? 
What is your author’s onumeration of the Arts Inmeotucd, and what 
ar« liiH remarkB on tha wisdoni of Tradition ? 

8, Wlint dooH .Bacon say of the use of Season in spiritual things 
and what docs ho call the hayen and Sabbath of all men’s contempla- 


111 , 

(Military Exam.) 

L What was Bacion’s general purpose in writing the ‘ Advancement 
<.»f Lonniiiig’? How is this work connected with the ‘Kovum Organon'? 

2.^ Bnunierato the three chief ‘diseases’ to which Bacon says 
Learning is liable. 

lb Into wLat branches does Bacon subdivide Divinity ^ 

4. Give some a(‘count of Bacon’s prose stylo and of his general 
mode of Argument in the ‘ Advancement of Learning.’ 

d. What exaniphjs does Bacon give, in the first Book, of princes 
who favoured learning during their reigns ? 

6. How d<jes Bacon define Pomsy ? 
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